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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cline 
YPIHE French Assembly, after a short adjournment, reassembled 

on Thursday, and the day's proceedings were marked by an 
unexpected and most important incident. M. Batbie proposed, 
in the name of the Commission of Thirty, that one-third of the 
Senate should be nominated by the President, and the remaining 
two-thirds be elected by the Councils-General of Departments. 
M. Pascal Duprat, however, moved as an amendment, that ‘the 
Senate is elective; the members of the Senate are elected by 
universal suffrage, and by the same electors as those who 
elect the Chamber of Deputies.” His argument was that 
Upper Houses in France were always despised, that the 
Senate of the Empire had died of contempt, the men of 
the 4th of September not having even troubled themselves 
to close it, and that such bodies needed a force to be de- 
rived only from universal suffrage. He spoke with great tem- 
perance, the Right abstained from the division, and he carried 
his clause by 322 to 310. The Assembly was astounded, and it 
is said the vote may impede the establishment of the Republic, 
the Marshal resolving to secure a dissolution. The Marshal, how- 
ever, has not intervened hitherto, and it is more probable that the 
Orleanists will propose some new form of check. The first one 
to be submitted to the Assembly is M. Dufaure’s, which limits 
the classes from which Senators can be taken; but as we have 
shown elsewhere, this check is illusory, and the idea of a check 
must either be abandoned, or some other means devised. 


Two elections to the French Assembly came off on Sunday. 
In one, for the Department of the Seine-et-Oise, the Republican 
candidate, M. Valentin, a rather pronounced Radical, was returned 
by 55,359 votes against 41,077 given to the Bonapartist Duc de 
Padoue, and 4,062 to the Comte de Keratry, who fought for his 
own hand. The Duke obtained fewer votes than he received at 
the last election. In the Cétes du Nord a moderate Legitimist 
has been returned, by 41,900 votes against 37,510 given to a 
Republican, and 33,934 obtained by the Due de Feltre, 
the boldest Bonapartist who has yet appeared. He made 
his appeal solely on the ground of his sympathy with the 
heir of Napoleon III. He has since retired, declining to face 
the second ballot, rendered necessary by the absence of a clear 
majority. The voting in the Seine-et-Oise is the more noteworthy, 
because the electors were thoroughly aware of all that is going 
on in the National Assembly, Versailles being within the Depart- 
ment. 





‘The debates on the Address yesterday week were of no importance 
incither House of Parliament, except in the light from which we have 
elsewhere viewed them,—that is, as indicating the tone assumed 
respectively by the Opposition and by the Government in rela- 
tion to each other. Lord Granville had very little doubt that the 
Government were right in not going again into the Conference 
Summoned by Russia on the usages of war. He thought the 
Ministry should recognise or not recognise the new Government 
™ Spain without taking Parliament into counsel on the subject. 
He thought Spain should not have been called an ‘ unfortunate” 
country in the Speech from the Throne. He was very glad that Ire- 
Jand was no longer held to be in a state of ‘ veiled rebellion,” and 








that there was a prospect of relaxing the special Peace Preserva- 
tion laws. He criticised the omission to refer to the state of the 
Navy, and to propose any measure for the reform of local 
taxation. Further, he objected to the doctrine that the Liberal 
party should put fortha “programme,” a term to which he 
objected as a theatrical term, even if the thing had been 
good, and if the Conservative party when in Opposition had 
put one forth, instead of succeeding chiefly, as it did, through 
not putting any forth. Finally, Lord Granville promised, 
on behalf of the Opposition, not to be factious. The Duke of 
Richmond briefly replied, intimating that what Lord Granville 
thought the very opposite of factiousness might, by possibility, seem 
decidedly factious to him; he denied that any advice was asked 
from Parliament in relation to the recognition of the new Royal 
Government in Spain, and pointed out that Spain was called not 
merely ‘‘ unfortunate,” but “a great but unfortunate country,” in 
the Speech from the ‘Throne. He also made other rejoinders of equal 
weight and importance. In fact, the discussion came to some- 
thing like this,—that Lord Granville said there had been several 
political i’s left undotted and some political ¢’s uncrossed by the 
Government, and that the Duke of Richmond, with the aid of a 
microscope, found that the dots and the crosses were all there. 


In the Lower House it was much the same, except that the 
mover of the Address, Mr. E. Stanhope (M.P. for Mid- 
Lincolnshire), a barrister, thirty-five years of age, gained a 
considerable oratorical success by the beauty of his flowing 
periods, chiefly in relation to the wide colonial policy of the 
Government. The Marquis of Hartington followed very 
closely, as we have elsewhere remarked, the line of Lord 
Granville’s criticisms, deviating only here and there to show a 
somewhat more decided Conservative bias ; while Mr. Disraeli, 
who replied to him with an air of humorous and serene conde- 
scension, repudiated altogether the Conservative bigotry of his 
own most enthusiastic supporters. Moreover, he declined abso- 
lutely to give any assurance that the measures referred to in the 
Queen’s speech were really to be pressed through. “ At present,” 
he said, ‘it is our intention to bring forward the measures we 
have enumerated, but you may have revolutions, great cata- 
strophes, ecclesiastical misconceptions ; you may have the revival 
of those burning questions which were the pride of the Ministry 
of the noble lord and his colleagues. I cannot answer for con- 
sequences, if such circumstances occur,”—but Mr. Disraeli would 
not anticipate them. Indeed, with M». Gladstone's leadership, his 
opponent's thirst for ecclesiastical discussion seems to have dis- 
appeared. At present, the horoscope of the Government is fair. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Disraeli are of one mind and heart. 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other. 


There appears to be no truth in the report of Prince Bismarck’s 
approaching resignation. ‘The Chancellor is ill, and his relatives 
are anxious that he should retire, but he has himself given no 
intimation of such an intention. On the contrary, he is said to 
be arranging a grand plan for transferring the control of all edu- 
cation in Germany from the local authorities to the central power, 
the object being, of course, to make all education Imperialist and 
secular. There can be no doubt that such a project would be 
supported by the National Liberals, and as little that it would 
excite still stronger opposition from the Catholic subjects of the 
Empire. 


Matters are not looking well with Alfonso XII. We make it 
a principle to believe no news from Spain not forwarded by 
British correspondents, but it is difficult to doubt that the Army, 
under General Laserna, failed in the attack on Lacar on their 
way to Estella, or that they lost three guns, or that the 
slaughter was very severe indeed. ‘The Carlists believe it amounted 
to 7,000 men. Don Carlos himself has issued a proclamation 
thanking his troops for their great victory ; the Government at 
Madrid acknowledges a “check”; and the King has issued a 
decree levying 70,000 men, and fixing £320 as the price of ex- 
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emption. All this looks ill for the restoration of order in Spain, 
as does the return of the young King to Madrid. It is known 
that he wished to stop with the Army, and the inference is either 
that he embarrassed his Generals by giving the Carlists a perpetual 
point of attack, or that the Government think it necessary for him 
to be present in the capital, where defeat may any day produce 
disorder. If the recruits are required, as seems probable, to re- 
inforce the Army in the field, it must be weeks before General 
Moriones, who succeeds Laserna, is in a position to resume the 


offensive. _ 


The Russians are in a very bad temper with England just 
now. ‘Their semi-official journals say that the English dislike 
to the plans of the Brussels Conference for limiting the horrors 
of war—that is, for punishing peoples for rising to resist an in- 
vader—is mere ‘‘hypocrisy,” and that its motive is the desire 
to keep up the present practices of maritime warfare. As France 
and all the minor States agree with us, and most of the 
latter have no fleets, the charge is a mere explosion of bitter 
feeling, as is also the charge that we have sent agents to 
sell rifles to the Turcomans on the Attrek. British rifles may be 
there, for what we know, for the British rifle goes everywhere, to 
St. Petersburg included, but Lord Northbrook is certainly not 
expending either British money or British officers in any such 
work. It is difficult to imagine that the journals which circulate 
such charges believe them, or that they are printed for any pur- 
pose except to excite a prejudice against Great Britain. If so, 
the effort would seem superfluous. All men on the Continent 
believe that England is utterly selfish, and that belief being 
rooted, there is no need of proving the charge in detail. 


A Conference on the subject of the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Church met at the Masonic Hall, Birmingham, 
on Tuesday, but nothing particular came of it, except resolutions 
that a much more complete disendowment than any effected in 
the case of the Irish Church must accompany disestablishment 
when it comes, Mr. Illingworth even maintaining that all private 
gifts to the Established Church, however recent, as we understand 
him, should be regarded simply as national property, and devoted 
to any purpose to which the endowments conferred by the nation 
itself shall, in case of disestablishment and disendowment, be de- 
voted. The Conference refused to commit itself to the principle 
that Liberals should yote for nobody who did not accept the pledge 
to disestablish and disendow, and was certainly wise in that bit 
of moderation. On the whole, the Conference does not seem to 
have advanced the position of the movement by a single step, 
unless the candid and evidently serious recognition of the great 
difficulties with which it has to contend, be considered as such an 
advance. The official order of the day rather resembled Louis 
Napoleon's remarkably diffident proclamation, when he took the 
field against Prussia, It was full of ‘ the difficulties to be en- 
countered,” and ‘the necessity for activity, persistency, and 
firmness.” The need is assuredly great, unless the Liberation 
Society wish to experience calamities like those of Worth, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan. 


Mr. C, Lewis moved on Tuesday night that no new writ be 
issued for the election of a new Member for Stroud in the place 
of Mr. H. R. Brand, whose election had been declared void. He 
commented on the worst scandals of the last four elections, all 
taken within seven months, and contended that a certain delay in 
issuing a new writ for Stroud, which it was quite within the com- 
petence of the House of Commons to cause, would be a politi- 
cal sedative to the borough, and likely to lead to much purer 
elections for the future. Sir William Harcourt resisted the 
motion, on the ground that it was quite contrary to precedent 
to delay the issue of a new writ, except with a view to give time 
for an inquiry into the extent of the corruption. Now in this 
case there could be no inquiry under the Election Petitions Act 
of 1868, asthe Judge had not reported that corrupt practices 
‘‘extensively prevailed” at the last election. Hence to delay the 
issue of the writ would be to take the power of punishment into 
the hands of the House in a fashion unheard of as yet. And 
this was the argument which prevailed, in spite of a most amusing 
and rattling speech from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in favour of the 
delay of the writ, a speech in which he denounced “ musty pre- 
cedents,” and drew a most ludicrous picture of the fatal result to 
the “‘holy calm” of the Liberal party likely to be caused by the 
return of Mr. Bouverie as M.P. for Stroud. Mr. Lewis’s motion 
was rejected by a majority of 181 (225 to 44). 


The Chief Commissioner of the Railway Commission, Sir 














Frederick Peel, delivered on Tuesday a most important judgment 
The Midland Railway is bound, by agreements with many Com. 
panies, and especially with the Great Western, not to lower its 
fares between places where competition exists without the 
consent of its rivals. It has nevertheless lowered first-class fares 
from 2d. to 1}d. a mile, and the Great Western has tried the 
question. The Commission has decided that such agreements 
being in restriction of competition must be construed strictly, 
that general reductions cannot be held to be reductions 
between competing stations, and that the agreements do not bind 
except as to stations where there is actual competition. Thus, 
although the Midiand could not charge 4d. a mile from London to 
Birmingham, because the Great Western has stations at those 
places, it could charge it from Kentish Town to Birmingham, and 
could also charge it over its whole system. The application to 
restrain the Midland must, therefore, be dismissed. The effect 
of this judgment is, that agreements between Railway Companies 
to prevent low fares are worthless, unless they cover the entire 
extent of the territory served by those who agree, and that any 
railway with the courage to adopt low fares can compel its rivals 
to imitate its example. That is good for the public, but we had 
rather the benefit had been obtained without a decision, which, 
though of course correct, might under some circumstances involve 
a legal sanction to breach of faith. 


It appears that slaves on the Gold Coast, like slaves in India, 
prefer to be free. Consequently when told by Governor Strahan, 
with the consent of the native Chiefs, that they were free to go, 
a good many of them went. The Chiefs thought this very incon- 
venient, and have accordingly in a petition to the Queen, 
obviously manufactured by Europeans, requested that slaves 
shall be free only when cruelty can be proved against their 
masters. They say that consent to Governor Strahan’s plan 
was wrung from them, that their plantations are being deserted, 
and that the slaves will all turn highwaymen. In fact, the 
regular slaveowner’s arguments are all reproduced, and we only 
wonder that the Chiefs did not add that the negro race is visibly, 
and by the law of Nature, unfitted for freedom, and offer to go 
into slavery themselves. It is quite impossible, of course, for the 
Government to recede in any way whatever from a policy whose 
success proves how necessary it was, and how false wasthe old argu- 
ment that slaves on the Gold Coast cordially approved the 
institution. The chiefs must put up with freedom, and congratu- 
late themselves that they are not carrying Ashantee litters, as 
but for the British Government would have been the case. As 
to disturbances arising from emancipation, they are most impro- 
bable, but if they occur Governor Strahan has only to make 
emancipation absolute, on condition of each freed man doing 
soldiers’ service for six months if called upon. 











The Home Secretary on Monday introduced his long-promised 
Bill for “‘ improving the dwellings of the working-classes in large 
towns,” in a very dry but earnest and sensible speech. We have 
described his measure, which is really one for allowing the Munici- 
palities in the great towns and the Metropolitan Board in London 
to pull down houses in diseased districts and replace them by 
Peabody buildings, elsewhere, but may add here that it was well 
received by the philanthropists in the House, that it is considered 
only too moderate, and that in the great towns the first objection 
raised is as to its probable cost. Mr. Cross expressly repudiated 
State grants for rehousing the people. It was not the duty of the 
State to find them good houses, any more than good food. All it 
can do is to remove obstacles, and this he has striven to 
do by enabling Municipal Councils in great cities, with the 
consent of the Home Office, to acquire and to sell a Parlia- 
mentary title to the condemned districts. That power will 
limit expenditure, but we do not see that the dread of State 
interference need prevent the House from sanctioning cheap 
loans to the municipalities engaged in the work, if such loans 
will make them more ready to attempt it. The local ratepayers 
will not be liberal till they are convinced that the clearances are 
not costly, and not very liberal then. In London, no doubt, the 
Metropolitan Board is very strong, but London does not present 
the worst cases in England. 


The Archduke John of Austria, an artillery officer of twenty- 
two, has published a pamphlet on Artillery, said to be of much merit 
from a professional point of view. In this pamphlet, however, he 
states that Austria and Russia are becoming friendly, that Ger- 
many is of necessity hostile, the Empire desiring to absorb the 
German subjects of the Hapsburgs, and that war between the 
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two States is sooner or later inevitable. He desires, therefore, 
that the Artillery should be thoroughly remodelled. The pamphlet 
having excited attention in Germany, the Emperor of Austria has 
placed the Archdukein open arrest, and removed him from the Artil- 
lery to the Infantry, as proof that he does not agree with his kins- 
man’ssentiments. The whole importance of the incident rests on the 
capacity of the Archduke John, which is an unknown quantity. 
If he is a mere Prince, his opinion matters nothing; but if he is 
another Archduke Charles, he may modify the future of Central 


Europe. 


Mr. Horsman, if he does not take care, will lose his title to be 
regarded even as a ‘‘superior person.” He had been hinting for 
a week in correspondence with the Times the approach of a 
most awful disclosure affecting the character of his recent oppo- 
nent at Liskeard, Mr. Leonard Courtney. ‘This was the language 
in which he foreshadowed this disclosure in the Times of Monday 
last :—‘* Mr. Courtney cannot and shall not now escape from the 
fact” [what, by the way, is the modus operandi of escaping from 
a fact ?] ‘that I have in the most public manner, on two occa- 
sions—first at Liskeard and now in the Times—charged him with 
that which is, of all charges, the most disgraceful and intolerable 
for a man with the character and feelings of a gentleman to lie 
under ;” and he then proceeded to challenge Mr. Courtney to 
produce the correspondence in which this “ disgraceful and 
intolerable charge’’ was substantiated. Mr. Courtney had kept 
no copy of it, but on being supplied with a copy by 
Mr. Horsman, he sent it at once to the Times, when this 
‘most disgraceful and intolerable charge” came out. Mr. 
Courtney had declared, according to Mr. Horsman and his friends, 
on beginning the contest at Liskeard, that he came purely as a 
volunteer, and ‘‘ without any previous communication, direct or 
indirect, with any one in the borough,”—the fact being that 
he had telegraphed to some one in Liskeard to announce his 
intended arrival and errand, we believe, the day before he 
came. Mr. Courtney himself maintained that what he had 
said was that he had had no invitation, direct or indirect, 
that his coming was purely proprio motu, and not due 
to any local request or suggestion. One of the persons 
who heard his first announcement supported Mr. Horsman’s 
account of what he said; another, it appears, a friend of 
the first, supported Mr. Courtney’s. But whichever was 
right, no truly ‘‘superior person” would have attached the least 
importance to Mr. Courtney’s error, if error it was. Of course, 
as regards the point in question—his being a pure volunteer— 
the only material point was whether he had been requested to 
come or not, not whether he had previously announced his 
coming or not; and if the word ‘communication’ was used 
instead of ‘invitation,’ it was probably used in its proper sense of 
mutual and reciprocal counsel, not in its narrow sense of a mere 
one-sided advice. Mr. Horsman, if we may judge by his letter 
in Thursday’s Times, is now a little ashamed of his ridiculous 
charge. And well he may be. No superior person, even of the 
feminine gender, would so exaggerate and misconstrue a rival's 
actions. 





Dr. Hayman received on Tuesday as much of the testimonial 
fund, subscribed to show the sympathy of those who thought him 
unjustly treated in the matter of his dismissal from Rugby, as 
was available after his expenses in the action in the Court of 
Chancery had been paid. The Committee had intended, after 
paying the expenses, to buy up Dr. Hayman’s insurance policies, 
and present them to him; but this would have taken between 
£2,000 or £3,000 over and above the cost of the defence, whereas 
only £460 remained after paying those expenses,—the appoint- 





straightforwardness, intelligence, or insight, is not a blessing ; and 
this was the chief feature of Dr. Hayman’s Rugby administration. 


A very remarkable case of the failure of justice seems, as far 
as can be judged from the report, to have taken place before the 
Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex Sessions, Mr. P. H. Edlin, Q.C., 
and several professional and non-professional colleagues on the 
Bench. Christina Vivian, a young lady of prepossessing appear- 
ance, whose education had been neglected, pleaded guilty to steal- 
ing two gold watches, value £30, from Mr. Douglas Cave, watch- 
maker and jeweller, Piccadilly, on January 15. The prisoner asked 
to look at some watches, selected some, asked that they might be 
sent to an address which she gave, and then left the shop with two 
in her possession which she had not paid for, and sold one of 
them the same day to a silversmith at Albert Gate. On January 
25 she offered the other watch to the same dealer, who having 
heard of the loss of the first, then gave her into custody. It was 
pleaded on her behalf simply that her education had been neglected 
by her friends, and that a gentleman present would enter into 
recognisances for her appearance, if the Court would take a 
lenient view of her case. And this accordingly it did, letting 
off the young lady with no further penalty, although she is at any 
time liable, of course, to be called up for judgment at the Court’s 
pleasure. If there be no more excuse for this extraordinary 
leniency than appears in the report, this is a gross case of respect 
of persons. When did we ever hear of such a theft by a girl of low 
degree being left virtually unpunished, on the ground of a neglected 
education,—which is, nevertheless, so very much oftener in the 
case of the poor than it is in ours, a real palliation of the offence ? 
Or was it that Mr. Edlin was overruled by his unprofessional col- 
leagues on the Bench? Unless explained by circumstances at 
present kept back, the case seems a very monstrous one. 


The opposition to Vivisection has at least begun to produce 
some little result. At the Westminster Hospital on Tuesday, the 
Committee succeeded, after a hot discussion, in expunging from 
the prospectus of the Physiological School the paragraph in which 
the expectation is held out to students that they will have the 
oppportunity of experimenting for themselves on living animals. 
We are bound to say that, as far as we can learn, no such experi- 
ments have, as yet, ever been conducted by students. Still it is 
a step gained to purge the prospectus of the quasi-promise which 
it gave for the future. 


Mr. Lewis Carroll says well, in a remarkable letter to yesterday's 
Pall Mall Gazette, that the real root of the growing favour shown 
to Vivisection is the rapid spread of the assumption that the pro- 
motion of secular knowledge is an end justifying all means, how- 
ever questionable or intrinsically undesirable. We have always 
held, on the contrary, that there are ends higher than secular 
knowledge, ends so much more sacred as even to forbid us a path 
that unquestionably leads to knowledge. And it is on this prin- 
ciple alone, as we believe, that a successful resistance to vivisection 
can be securely rested. 





A letter to the Times of Wednesday reminds us that the age 
of Xenophon anticipated, in some degree, Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
recommendation to bury without coffins. In the ‘‘ Cyropeedia,” 
book viii., c. 7, Xenophon makes Cyrus the Elder, when dying, 
say to his sons, ‘‘ With regard to my body after I am dead, I havea 
request to make of you, my sons, and that is, that you will not 
place it in any vessel of gold, or silver, or any other substance, 
but that you will, as speedily as possible, give it back to the 
earth : for what can be more desirable than to be mingled 
with the earth, which produces and fosters all that is beautiful 
and all that is good? I have, I trust, always been a philanthro- 





ment of Dr. Hayman to the living of Aldingham having dried | pist, and methinks it will give me pleasure now to be identified 
up, according to the Committee, the fountain of the subscribers’ | with that which is the great benefit of mankind.” That is more, 
munificence. We, on the contrary, suspect that what dried up that | perhaps, of a pantheistic than of a chemical or sanitary view of 
munificence was not Dr. Hayman’s presentation to the living of | the coffin question. Cyrus looked apparently at the earth as the 
Aldingham, so much as his attack on Dr. Arnold's memory Alma Mater of the earth-born, and wished to be blended as 
at the Church Congress at Brighton,—an attack which con- | quickly as possible with its energies, much as the Comtists hope to 
vineced a great many who were firm sympathisers before, that | live in the life of posterity. But still the practical object was the 
they had been in error, and that the Governing Body of | same, and the perception that there is no individuality in a 
Rugby School had understood Dr. Ilayman better than they. | corpse of which to be jealously conservative, was the same, 


the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol presented the testimonial | though the philanthropy of Mr. Seymour Haden consists chiefly in 
vase, worth £100, and the balance of £360, with a wise parsimony |the wish to save men against a powerful poison, while the 
of reference to the source of all this now very dwindled stream of | philanthropy of Cyrus the Elder consisted chiefly in the wish to 
sympathy with Dr. Hayman; and Dr. Hayman, with one more | give back to the source of human well being for the future all 
Weak blast of his own trumpet, accepted the residue of the testi- | that he had received from it in the past. . 

monial, and the matter was over,—not, we should hope in Dr. -—— 
Hayman’s interest, to be revived. | 


Strength of will, without Consols were at the latest date 927-93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~.—_——- 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 


HE vote by which the French Assembly has declared that 
the Republican Senate must be elective and elected by 
universal suffrage will grieve a good many, but ought not to 
have surprised any one. From the moment when M. Dufaure 
declared against a nominee Upper House, it was certain that 
the power of appointment would not be left to the President 
of the Republic. It might have been left to Marshal MacMahon 
personally, but in France it is a habit even with the Left 
Centre to distrust the disinterestedness of the Chief of the 
Executive; and the Moderates in the Assembly, like M. 
Dufaure, were afraid of a future packing of the Senate. The 
President some day might be a Bonapartist. A vote for 
election was therefore certain, and the old difficulty stood 
in the way of creating any fresh electorate. The mass 
of French voters are small proprietors, devoted to equality, and 
jealous of any accusation of incompetence, and they would 
have resented bitterly any attempt to make a selection from 
their ranks ;—to impose a qualification, for instance, based either 
on income, or education, or official standing. Every Bonapartist 
print in the land would have pointed to the measure as a proof 
that “ privilege ” was still rampant, and that nothing but the 
Empire could restore “ the fraternal equality of citizens” among 
each other. The only device by which, under present circum- 
stances, equality and a Senate could be reconciled was to allow all 
electors to vote, but to vote through the Members of the Councils- 
General, whom they already appoint, and who ought to be the 
picked men of the Departments. To English and American 
ideas this would be a natural course; but it is rejected both 
by the Left Centre and the Left; by the latter, because 
they think that the Councils being swayed by the Prefects, 
Bonapartism might be strong in them; and by the former, 
because the Councillors, if vested with such power, might be 
chosen as mere electoral delegates—as the American Electoral 
College is—and be useless for local work. We dare say, too, 
the Conservative Deputies dislike the notion of losing their 
influence in these Councils, as they might do if they made 
unpopular selections for the Senate, and prefer to leave the 
responsibility with the electors direct. At all events, they 
adhered to the Left, the Extreme Right abstained, from a hope 
of causing confusion—the words in the Zimes’ letter of Friday 
attributing abstention to the Extreme Left are an obvious mis- 
print—and the nomination of the Senate by electors only, and 
by all electors without distinction, was carried by a majority of 
twelve in a House of 632 Members. 

Apparently, therefore, the Senate is to be a mere repetition 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and legislation entirely within 
the control of the masses, but the debate upon the Consti- 
tution is not over yet. It is very difficult to us to believe 
that the Conservatives in the Assembly are going to create two 
popular Assemblies, and therefore to abandon all “ checks” ex- 
cept the one imposed by the delays necessary to carry any 
measure through two independent Houses. If our own con- 
viction is right, and France is Left-Centre at heart, that scheme 
might be safe enough; but we cannot believe either that the 
majority think so, or that they will vote so merely to dis- 
credit the Republican Constitution. Some device for “ pro- 
tecting society” is quite sure to be tried, and as M. 
Dufaure’s will be inoperative, it will, we imagine, be 
different from M. Dufaure’s. He is said to believe, 
though we find it difficult to credit it, in the puerile 
device of enforcing a “ qualification,” as we call it, or as 
Frenchmen would put it, of limiting electors’ choice to certain 
“ categories ” of officials, Churchmen, General officers, and large 
taxpayers, who are expected to be Conservative. What is the 
good of that? Suppose the candidates are all Dukes, they 


will have to pledge themselves as if they were dust- 
men, Let us take an extreme instance, and suppose our 
own Upper House to be chosen by the householders, 


but only from among Peers and their eldest sons, what 
would happen then? The householders, if Liberals, would 
choose first the Liberal Peers, and then the Peers who gave 
Liberal pledges, and the Upper House would be nothing but a 
second House of Commons with a little less blood in its cheeks. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that this will not be 
seen, and if it is seen, then the course of events may pos- 
sibly go in this wise. The majority, wisely or unwisely, 
hold that, in order to prevent the Empire, the Repub- 
lic must be established. They also hold, wisely or un- 
wisely, that in order to prevent the Republic from becoming 








a, 
disorderly, a conservative checking power must exist some. 
where within the Constitution. They will finally hold, before 
the debate is done, that the Senate as established will not 
prove to be this power. And they will then be driven, ag 
the American Whigs were driven, to confide in “the pet 
man power,” and vest the veto, absolute or suspensive 
in the President of the Republic, who alone will be 
left strong enough to exercise it. That they will be 
reluctant in the extreme to resort to this plan is of 
course obvious. France detests the Veto to such an extent 
that Napoleon III., when he assumed nearly absolute power. 
replaced it by an exclusive right of initiative, but what other 
scheme is there visibly remaining? To elect the Senators for 
life? They will in a few years be as powerless as if they were 
nominees, and powerless from the most fatal cause, want of 
rapport with the opinion of the country. To elect them for 
fourteen years, that is, two Presidential periods? That would 
make them a nuisance to everybody, President included, 
for they would be independent of him, and nearly inde. 
pendent of the country. To elect only men of fifty? 
Old men can pledge themselves as deeply as the young. 
To elect only the rich? Some of the bitterest and most 
eccentric politicians in France have been men of large 
and assured incomes, as, for example, Raspail, and several lead- 
ing St. Simonians. To elect by arrondissement, instead of by 
scrutin de liste? There is not the shadow of evidence that the 
plan would produce a Conservative result. We cannot imagine 
a plan which would make the elected under universal suffrage 
different on great occasions from those who elected them, and 
the checking power must therefore either be surrendered or 
transferred to other hands, that is, in practice, to the President. 

We do not wish for one moment to assert that this check- 
ing power, to be used always in Conservative interests, is indis- 
pensable in France. On the contrary, we hold that the danger 
of France, the Republic once established, will be the Chinese 
conservatism of its people, or rather of those five millions of 
petty proprietors who, under a régime of universal suffrage, 


must remain its ultimate masters. They have always 
when let alone shown too much wish for order, too 
great a desire for repression, too deep a dread of 


limiting the action of the Executive. They sent up the 
Assembly of 1848, they elected Napoleon, they chose the ex- 
traordinary collection of notables now voting an iron-clad 
Republic. But we are bound to accept as our datum not our 
own conviction, but the conviction of the men who are ruling 
the situation—of the Comte de Paris, of M. de Broglie, of 
M. Dufaure, of M. Laboulaye, of M. Gambetta himself— 
and they are all at one on the necessity of placing a checking 
power somewhere, preferentially in the Senate, but at all 
events, somewhere. If they are in earnest, and they certainly 
appear to be in earnest, they will act, and they must see that 
acting through M. Dufaure’s present device will be a waste of 
power. That once seen, they will be driven, as we conceive, 
by the exhaustion of alternatives, to the American scheme, as 
the only, though a most imperfect substitute for the one they 
desire. Indeed, we should not wonder if they were driven yet 
farther, and compelled to invest the President also with the 
right of dissolution. When the Senators are but the 
pale reflections of the Deputies, and are just as much 
afraid of Dissolutions, what is the use of consulting them as 
to the expediency of dissolving? They will either be super- 
fluous, the Deputies being willing to dissolve without pressure; 
or they will be obstinate like the Deputies, and there will exist 
no power of dissolution at all. If the Orleanist Republicans 
are not very careful, their Constitution will be full of careful 
provisions for dead-locks; and as far as we see, their care 
must take the form of heaping powers on the Executive, and 
leaving them to be modified by a sharp exaction of Ministerial 
responsibility. 





THE DEBATING OF THE WEEK, 

DUT one point of any great importance has been brought 
out by the debates of the week, but that point has been 
brought out very clearly. It is that both the party leaders, in 
the Lower House at least,—both the Prime Minister and the 
Marquis of Hartington —intend to copy Lord Palmerston’s 
policy, by trying as much as possible to gratify the preposses- 
sions of the party opposed to them, as well as of the party 
which follows their lead. Lord Hartington’s début yester- 
day week was not a bad one. It was very sensible, and 
not so heavy as was expected. Even the part of his 
speech which was least successful in the House, becaus? 
it was not and could not be delivered with the ease and skill 
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appropriate to satire, reads well enough in the complete re- 
ort,—we refer to the part in which Lord Hartington con- 
trasted what any one who had been “ unfortunate enough ” to 
be debarred from. all sources of political information except 


| Opinions of the great Conservative party.” If Lord Hartington 
had had the privilege of a reply he might have pointed, we 
, think, to speeches and letters of Mr. Disraeli himself, and of 
|many of his most influential colleagues in both Houses, like 


the speeches of Conservative Members and the articles in| Mr. Ward Hunt, Lord Salisbury, and plenty of such unofficial 
Conservative newspapers, would have been likely to ex-| Tories as the Marquis of Bath, to justify his allegations; and 

ct as the policy of a victorious Conservative Govern-| assuredly papers not more obscure and uninfluential than the 
ment, with the very sober policy,—the policy of complete | Standard and the Pall Mall have amply justified the picture 
continuity with that of the bitterly denounced Liberal drawn by Lord Hartington. But the justice of the repudiation is of 


Government to which they succeed,—announced in the 
Speech from the Throne. This respectable speech is 
Lord Hartington’s sole contribution to the debating of 
the week,—we do not include, of eourse, any reference to 
the debate of last night,—and it appears to indicate clearly, 
that so far as his own bias goes, the Commons will be 
led by an even more Conservative Liberal than the Lords. 
It is true that Lord Hartington carefully and almost 
punctiliously followed the lines of Lord Granville’s speech, 
so as to show the most minute pre-arrangement. He made 
the same remarks on the blunder of recognising Marshal 
Serrano’s Government, and the hesitation of the Ministry as to 
recognising the Government of King Alphonso; he made the 
same general criticism as to the merits of Lord North- 
brook in grappling with the famine; he made the same 
comment on the absence of any policy in relation to the reform 
of the system of local taxation ; and he made the same pro- 
mise to give a candid consideration to all Government measures, 
and to abstain from everything like factious opposition. 
But the chief difference between the two speeches consisted 
in tone, and unquestionably the tone of Lord Hartington 
was more Conservative than the tone of Lord Granville. Lord 
Hartington, but not Lord Granville, declared that the mea- 
sures promised by the Government were, in his opinion, “ of 
a wise, salutary, «nd beneficent character.” Moreover, 
while welcoming the intention of the Government to do some- 
thing with the view of improving the position of the tenant- 
farmers, Lord Hartington spontaneously remarked that “ it 
might be doubtful if there were room for great change in these 
respects,” which was a very broad hint to the Conserva- 
tive Government not to make the measure for the relief of 
tenant-farmers too liberal, if they desired to obtain the official 
approval of the head of Her Majesty’s Opposition, Now there 
was nothing of this kind in Lord Granville’s speech. And when 
a leader of Opposition repeats twice that the proposals of the 
Conservatives are wise and temperate, and in referring to the 
only reform of great importance which is likely to be in any 
degree a party question, gives the head of the Government a 
strong hint that he as leader of Opposition deprecates any- 
thing like a serious change, we may fairly say, we think, that 
he intends to lead the Liberals in a somewhat emphatically 
Conservative spirit. By way of compensation Lord Hartington 
evidently, and probably wisely, intends to leave his rather 
errant flock very much to their own devices, as he inti- 
mated clearly enough in his Lewes speech. He left the discus- 
sion on the delay of the writ for Stroud to Sir William Har- 
court’s management, without a word of criticism on the speech 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. And again, in Monday’s rather mis- 
cellaneous debate on the various topics of the address, Lord 
Hartington vouchsafed no guidance to his party in relation 
even to the Irish topics raised. He intends to be Conserva- 
tive-Liberal himself. But, at present at least, he will leave 
his followers to their own devices without hindrance or 
criticism. 

On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli has been even more anxious 
to mark his intention to govern so as to obtain the general 
Support and approval of the moderate Members of the Opposi- 
tion. Nothing could be more marked than his contemptuous 
repudiation on the first night of the Session of the extravagant 
condemnations of the late Government to which his own 
friends and his supporters in the Press had—not un- 
frequently in obedience to distinct enough hints from him- 
self,—given expression. Lord Hartington had, said Mr. Disraeli, 
called attention to “ the contrast afforded between the measures 
brought forward by the Conservative Government and the 
speeches made, I know not where, and the articles written, | 
which I never read, by what he calls the Conservative party. 
This is a most ingenious course, which I have noticed among | 
many honourable gentlemen opposite,—and the noble lord | 


| no importance. What is important is that Mr. Disraeli having got 


all that was possible out of the vituperation which assailed and 
ultimately overthrew Mr. Gladstone’s Government, is now most 
anxious to bury the records of it as fast as he can, and to ignore 
altogether the logical relation between what he and his party 
said while they were in Opposition, and what they are to do 
when they are in power. In one part of his speech Mr. 
Disraeli almost expressly declared his intention to dishonour 
the long bill which was drawn by Lord Sandon last Session 
on the Session now commencing, in relation to the reactionary 
provisions for Endowed Schools. The new Commission, he said, 
—the remodelled Charity Commission —* is acting with very 
considerable satisfaction to the country,” though, of course, Mr. 
Disraeli did not add, which is nevertheless true, that it is care- 
fully following the precedents set by its much reviled predeces- 
sor. It is certainly desirable, said Mr. Disraeli, that Parliament 
should take advantage of the experience of this Commission 
before “ we return to the subject.” No doubt; and it so, they 
will never again return to the subject of last year’s reaction- 
ary steps. In fact, what Mr. Disraeli said amounted virtually 
to an admission of the blunder made last Session, and an avowal 
of intention to proceed very much in the lines of his predecessors 
in relation to secondary education. But if this was sufficiently 
remarkable, still more remarkable was the further admission 
which he made in Monday night’s debate on the Address, in 
replying to Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s question as to the 
mode in which the Government intended to deal with the Re- 
port of the Commission of Inquiry into the finances of the 
great English Universities. What Mr. Disraeli said was 
equivalent to an apology for not being at once prepared to 
deal with the subject, and a most emphatic pledge that it 
should be dealt with. When the Report of the Commis- 
sion appeared, the Colleges were all, said Mr. Disraeli, in 
vacation, and the authorities did not reassemble for some time. 
“ Since then an opportunity of forming and obtaining opinions 
has, no doubt, been afforded, but the noble lord must feel 
that there has scarcely been time for any Government to come 
to a mature conclusion upon a subject which is of a compli- 
cated nature. I can, however, assure the noble lord that it is 
our opinion that no Government can exist which for a moment 
maintains that the consideration of University reform, and 
consequently legislation of some kind, will not form part of its 
duty.” A stronger profession of reforming principles has pro- 
bably never proceeded, in our day, from a Conservative Prime 
Minister. It is clear, then, that, whether on the subject of 
the secondary or of the higher education, the Conservative 
policy is distinctly Liberal in bias, and will be as Liberal-Con- 
servative as possible. No doubt, in the debate on the Writ 
for Stroud, Mr. Disraeli took very high ground in relation te 
the value of following precedents. He was very severe on the 
“ gay wisdom ” of Sir Wilfrid Lawson for talking of precedents as 
“musty,” and he made great Conservative capital out of that rash 
baronet’s careless hit. Ie told the House, in his grandest strain, 
that at times of high-wrought political passions, “ when some 
things were done and some things certainly were proposed which 
those who had any connection with them may look back upon 











with regret,” the House saved itself from catastrophe and anarchy 
by adhering to precedents. But this is just the sort of Con- 
servative genéralisution which gratifies his own party, and 
which can do no harm of any kind, as it is almost always 
possible to appeal to precedents on both sides. Thus it is clear 
that the ruling wish of Mr. Disraeli is to govern in a spirit 
as near to that of the Liberal party as possible, though with that 





air of deference to the tendencies of the past which Whigs love 
as much as Tories. 

To sum up the situation in a single sentence, we have 
now got a leader of Opposition who is anxious to criti- 
cise the Tory Government in a spirit at least as Con- 
servative as its own, and a Tory Government which is 


has assumed the habit as if he had been born to it,—of| equally anxious to introduce legislative reforms in a spirit 
seeking the most violent speeches made by the most un-|at least as Liberal as that of the Leader of Opposi- 


influential persons in the raost obscure places, and the| tion. 


The only immediate danger is that the two foci 


most absurd newspaper articles appearing in the dullest and|of the Parliamentary ellipse may approach each other 


most uninfluential newspapers, and saying these are the | till they almost coincide—till we begin to be doubtful 
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which is the Conservative and which the Liberal leader ' 
in the House. 





MR. CROSS’S FIRST MEASURE. 
i R. CROSS’S Bill, introduced on Monday, for “the im- | 


provement of the dwellings of the poor” is a good Bill, 
as far as it goes, but it goes very little way, and will not do | 
much either to justify its very ambitious title, or to redeem the | 
pledges which many Tories have given to the poorer householders. | 


° ae , : * 
a Bill to extinguish city “rookeries,” and they ought to be 
extinguished. Nothing can be more clearly established by 
evidence, than the existence of small districts in London and 


all great cities in which disease has become engrained, in 
| which drainage is impossible or useless, the soil itself being 


putrid, in which the death-rate of adults is double the proper 
average, in which children die like flies in summer, four 
out of five sometimes perishing before they are five years old 
and in which reckless drinking is a direct consequence of foul 
air. These districts are foci of epidemic disease; they raise 


We question if it will benefit the ‘“ Conservative working-men” at | the death-rate of whole cities, and they destroy half the sani- 
all. It is a Bill to enable the Municipal Councils of the very | tary effect of fresh water, good drainage, and improved medical 
large cities and towns to pull down unwholesome rookeries, | skill. They cannot be improved by any method short of 
and cover the vacant spaces with “ Peabody Buildings,” but it complete destruction,” and individual proprietors, partly from 





attempts to effect nothing for the general benefit of workmen. 
The Home Secretary is a great deal too much afraid of county 
Members to attack the country cottages, which need rebuilding 
quite as much as city “ dens,” and too desirous of support from 
medium boroughs to threaten the horrible collections of hovels 
which in places like Merthyr Tydvil, a few old county towns, 
and many new towns in the North, disgrace those who 
own and demoralise those who occupy them. He limits his 
philanthropy entirely to the great cities, and even there he 
throws the whole burden of work upon the local Councils, and of 
risk upon the over-cautious and half-impoverished ratepayers. 
The Treasury is to give no aid, not even in the shape of a cheap 


loan. The only assistance offered by the Government of any | 


pecuniary value is a Parliamentary title for the expropriated 
sites without the expense of procuring a Private Bill, and this, 
it must not be forgotten, though extremely valuable, costs the 


general taxpayer less than nothing. What is given may be very | 


briefly described. Whenever the health officers of any of the 
great cities included in the Registrar-General’s returns of mor- 
tality condemn a district as incurably unhealthy, the Council 
may purchase the houses in that district at market price, 


° ° Sage | 
lay out new roads, lease or sell the spaces to capitalists willing | 


to erect Peabody Buildings of some kind—that is, healthy 


barracks for the poorer classes—or in extreme cases, should | 


capitalists decline to come forward, may take to erecting such 
buildings themselves, This is all, and it is vain to conceal 
from ourselves that this may prove to be nothing. The 
medical officers, we dare say, will do their duty willingly. 
The Councils will not be indisposed to effect great improvements 
in their cities, if they can do it at reasonable cost. But the 
ultimate power will rest with the ratepayers, and we may 
take it as certain that in places, for example, like Liverpool, 
where the work to be done will include the clearing- 
away of entire quarters of rotten but profitable houses, 
the verdict of the ratepayers will depend upon the 
amount of the loss to be incurred, and the loss may 
be considerable. We do not, it is true, think that the 
proprietors of the condemned districts, who are often much 
embarrassed, will very strongly resist. We perceive that 
Mr. Cross has abolished the 10 per cent. premium usually 
given to owners whose property is expropriated by law. We 
are fully aware of the large saving secured in legal expenses 
by the grant of a Parliamentary title, and by the power con- 
ferred on the Home Secretary of dispensing, by his recorded 
sanction to proposals, with the existing necessity for carrying 
a Private Bill. But, nevertheless, we cannot doubt that the 
Government arbitrator, who is, in the first instance, to settle 
values, will be very much afraid of the ery of “ confiscation,” or 
that the juries to whom an appeal from him will lie will be very 
“ liberal” in their views of a just market price, or that much 


of the land taken will be absorbed in the new streets to be | 


opened out, or that capitalists will be a good deal alarmed by 


the stern restrictions as to designs, materials, and rental which | 


must of necessity be placed upon them. The Glasgow plan of 
expropriating more property than is wanted for the buildings, 
and selling that to advantage, cannot be generally carried out, 


and everything will depend upon the price capitalists will | 


venture to give for sites for what for years to come must be 
experimental structures. The loss at first to the Councils may 
be considerable, and if it is, the ratepayers will soon find means 
to make the Bill a dead-letter. Obstruction is always easy, 


Councillors do not want to lose their seats, or Medical Officers | 
to risk their appointments, and Mr. Cross would have done 


well to sweeten his pill a little by an offer of cheap loans. 
Nevertheless, limited as the project is, and tainted as it is 

by the hope of catching the borough workmen, who vote, while 

neglecting the rural workmen, who do not vote, the Bill apart 


from its title is well conceived, and may fairly be supported. | 


Tt is not a Bill for the improvement of poor dwellings, but is 


| want of means, partly from difficulties of title, but chiefly 
from want of union, cannot destroy them. Indeed, if they 
could, little good would be effected, for these districts want 
| improvements out of the range of private enterprise,—new 
| Streets, new main-drainage, and in many cases, new soil, 
| Vigorous Councils can, if they please, under this Bill, clear 
such districts away; and they may be able to induce 
| philanthropic capitalists to run the risk of showing the 
| business men that good barracks for the poorer classes will pay, 
| If they can—and as they can obviate legal expenses, and give 
| sound titles, they ought to be successful—the advantage will be 
| great, for although “ the poor” cannot occupy these new houses, 
the workmen can, and their occupation of them leaves houses 
| free for the people evicted in order to effect the clearances, 
| which clearances of themselves will be an unmistakable sani- 
| tary gain. Ultimately, of course, the whole work must be 
done on business principles, with the expectation of 
securing fair interest for outlays, and we rather dread 
| the direct action of Councils, which may job, and may 
also be liable to a popular clamour for a reduction of 
‘rents; but at first something must be risked, if only to 
settle clearly what the cost of clearing our cities is. If it should 
| prove manageable, a grand step will have been taken in the 
direction in which improvement is now most wanted,—the 
| civilisation of the huge aggregates of houses in which half our 
| population must for the future be content to live. A great 
deal is wanted in our cities—light, for examr'- —of which 
sanitary reformers take too little notice, but health is the first 
object, and Mr. Cross’s Bill is a first and a bold step towards 
securing health, 

We say it is a bold step, because we expect considerable re- 
sistance to the soundest provision in the Bill. So engrained in 
England is the reverence for property, that we have never yet 
succeeded in drawing a clear legal distinction between the 
claims of owners whose property is taken for the public 
convenience, and those of owners whose property is condemned asa 
public nuisance, That aman whose house is taken for a railway 
should receive a little more than its value may be fair enough. The 
house may have a sentimental value for him, or may be specially 
suited to his habits, or he may be aware of causes which in a few 
years will greatly increase its value. Violent expropriation 
under such circumstances only tends to increase the resistance 
to necessary projects, and has hitherto, by one of those com- 
promises which in England make legislation possible, been 
avoided. But the proprietor whose “ block” is undrained, or 
unhealthy, or dangerous to passers-by, or in any other way a 
public nuisance, has no such claim upon consideration. He 
would have great difficulty in proving his moral claim even to 
| the bare value—which is not given to the proprietor say of in- 
_jurious chemical works—and he certainly is not entitled to a 
shilling more. Nevertheless, we expect a fierce fight over that 
| point, and rather honour the Home Secretary for his courage in 
insisting on it in such a House. The Tory squirearchy will see quite 
clearly that it will establish a precedent for pulling down dis- 
graceful villages, and they will fight it tooth and nail, and 
| produce, we have not a doubt, one very plausible argument. 
| They will say the houses in St. Giles’s and places of that 
| kind are bad, not because they are bad houses, but because 
population has crowded up to them until they have become unfit 

tolive in. Are they to be fined because London has grown so great ? 
We say “ Yes.” They have fattened for years on the profits of that 
crowding-up, and have done nothing to remedy its ill-effects, 
and if they have pocketed unearned increment of rent, they 
‘must suffer by the accompanying increment of disease. They 
might as well contend for compensation for the Lodging-house 
_ Act as for compensation for a sanitary Act like this, and if Mr. 
Cross wants Liberal support, he must adhere to his own origi- 
nal and most just view. That policy will make a demand on his 
moral courage ; but if he pursues it, we think the only addition 
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a his Bill which it will be expedient to press is its extension 
to any borough, whatever its size,in which the Registrar- 
General reports that the death-rate is abnormally high, or 
obviously caused by preventible disease. That amendment 


would bring Mr, Disraeli’s “‘ Hell-house Yard” under the Act. 





SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS FOR CORRUPT 
BOROUGHS. 
HE debate of Tuesday night on the proposal to delay the 
issue of the writ for the Borough of Stroud, by way of 
inflicting a secondary punishment on that eccentric borough 


for its profuse self-indulgence in the arts of bribing, treating, 
and otherwise ministering to the passions of election-contests, | 


ended, on the whole, as it was desirable that it should end,— 
namely, by the House of Commons declining to supplement by 
votes of its own the machinery by which it was determined in 
1868 that corrupt practices were, so far as possible, to be dis- 
couraged and punished. It was clear that though, with regard 
to one recent election at Stroud, the Judge who tried the peti- 


mons might put its own interpretation on the report of the 
proceedings and the Judge’s incidental remarks. Such a pro- 
posal seems to us most mischievous. Indeed, the nature of Tues- 
day’s debate in the House of Commons, itself showed how very 
liable to perfectly irrelevant and even disturbing considerations 
the judgment of the House of Commons is. The fact that Mr. 
| Bouverie had been asked to stand for the borough clearly entered 
into the discussion of the desirability of suspending the writ as a 
| fact of some weight,—here on this side, there on that. It gave 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson the opportunity of a very amusing and by 
no means ill-natured attack on Mr. Bouverie, when he asked 
how the Liberal party were to act on the advice tendered them 
to pursue a policy of “ silence and consideration ” if they were 
to promote the return of Mr. Bouverie,—how, if Mr. Bouverie 
were restored to them, they could possibly be “silent and con- 
‘siderate.” But the mere fact that both the great parties in the 
House, in relation to such a debate as this, should be led to weigh 
their political feeling towards Mr. Bouverie, and become con- 
scious of a new bias, in one direction or the other, according 
'as they approved or disapproved that gentleman’s political 


tion had declared that corrupt practices did “extensively prevail,” | conduct in recent Sessions, shows conclusively how very unfit a 


no action was taken on that report by the issue of any Com- 
mission to inquire into the practices alleged, and that on 
the still more recent occasions when seats were vacated at 
Stroud, the Judges who tried the petitions did not hold that 
extensive corruption had prevailed. It is equally clear that 
the Election Petitions Act of 1868 did not contemplate in- 
flicting any punishment beyond the voiding of the particular 
election and the infliction of the penalties on the individuals 
concerned in any corrupt practices laid bare, except after a 


(tribunal for giving verdicts of this kind the House of Com- 


‘mons is. Political satire directed against Mr. Bouverie, no 
| doubt, contributed almost as much as any element in the dis- 
‘cussion to predispose certain Liberals to vote for the delay of 
the writ, yet the many rude tribes who appear to have given up 
| important practical undertakings solely because of somebody’s 
'ill-omened sneeze, could hardly have acted with a more profound 
| disregard for moral logic. 

Nevertheless, we wish to point out that it does not in the 


Commission of Inquiry ; and that the only justification for the | least follow that because it is very undesirable for the House 
issue of a Commission of Inquiry was intended to be the Judge’s | of Commons to inflict the minor penalties due to corrupt 
declaration that corrupt practices had “ extensively prevailed.” | practices at its own discretion, it is at all undesirable to give 
As the one opportunity for a Commission after the election of the Judge the power, on his own responsibility, of recom- 
January, 1874, was lost,—probably in consequence of the | mending to the House of Commons to inflict such a penalty. 
immediate occurrence of the general election,—and no Judge | Indeed it seems to us quite in keeping with the spirit of 
has since reported that corrupt practices have “ extensively ”| the new Election-petitions law to give such an additional 









prevailed in Stroud, it cannot be denied that if the House of 
Commons meddled with the matter by delaying the issue of 
the writ, it would virtually be resuming the practice of taking 
the punishment of corrupt practices into its own hands, in- 
stead of acting on the responsible recommendation of an elec- 
tion Judge. And if once the House of Commons begins to 
tinker at the corrupt-practices law for itself again, we have no 
security how far the patch-work process may not go. Sir 
Willian##¥arcourt was quite right in saying that the object 
of the Act of 1868 was to extricate the House of Commons 
from all the responsibilities of a jury, in relation to 
matters on which political feeling could hardly help biassing 
their opinion, and to provide the House with the official and 
responsible declaration of an experienced and judicial mind, in 
place of any judgment to be formed by themselves. If, now, 
the House were to take it into its own hands to determine on 
the culpability of boroughs for secondary degrees of corruption, 
and to administer secondary punishments proportioned to these 
degrees of culpability, all the evils for which the Act of 1868 
was intehded to provide a remedy would occur over again,— 
possibly in miniature, more probably on very much the original 
scale,—in relation to these secondary degrees of corruption. 
In a word, we should be supplementing the Judges’ responsible 
decisions, by inferences drawn by the House of Commons from 
the Judges’ less formal and, in a sense, irresponsible dicta con- 
cerning the elections. We say in a sense ‘irresponsible,’ 
because, while we know very well that when a Judge reports, 
or refuses to report, that ‘ extensive corruption has prevailed,’ 
he does so with the clear knowledge of the effect this declaration 
may probably have on the political privileges of the borough; 
still when he, in the course of a judgment, pronounces an opinion 
by which the House of Commons is led to infer, suppose, the exist- 
ence of considerable, but not ‘extensive’ corruption, that opinion 
1s not at all in the same sense a responsible one. The Judge 
does not know of any important results which the dropping of | 
such an opinion may have for the borough. It may be a | 
Well-weighed opinion, and yet not so well-weighed as it would | 
have been if the Judge had been aware that it might entail | 
important consequences ;—or it may not be a well-weighed | 
opinion, but a mere obiter dictum, which would not have been 
uttered at all if the Judge who uttered it had regarded it as| 
equivalent to a temporary sentence of political disfranchisement. 
Now, it would introduce nothing but confusion into the law of 
corrupt practices, if for the graver facts the House were to depend 
on the responsible declarations of an Election Judge, while for 
the less significant facts of the same kind the House of Com- 





power to the Judge. It will not.do to say that, as yet, 
| the new Act does not give the Election Judge any power of 
punishing the constituency directly, since even when he reports 
‘that “ extensive corruption” has prevailed, that report cannot 
result in disfranchisement without the issue of a Commission 
of Inquiry, and an adverse Parliamentary verdict given as the 
upshot of that inquiry. That is perfectly true. But whenever 
' the Judge declares an election void, he does, in fact, inflict a 
| penalty on the constituency, since, if Parliament is in Session, 
| he clearly deprives it for a time of a voice in the Legislature, 
‘and puts it, besides, to the cost and inconvenience of a new 
| election. Now is there any reason at all why an Election Judge 
|should not have the power to recommend a minor punishment 
' for a constituency, just as much as for an individual member 
of that constituency? It cannot properly be contended, as 
some members asserted in Tuesday’s debate, that it is unjust 
to make the innocent, unbribing, and unbribed members of a 
constituency suffer for their guilty fellow-citizens. No doubt 
it is unjust in the same sense in which it is unjust to cause the 
other members of a family,—as you cannot help doing,—to suffer 
| for the crime or disgrace of one of them, but no more. Every 
| police-rate which is imposed on a municipality makes the orderly 
| more or less suffer for the crimes committed by the disorderly. 
In fact, it would be a monstrous injustice to disfranchise a 
borough at all, even for the most wide-spread corruption, if 
it were enough to plead that the innocent should not be made 
to suffer for the guilty. There is no more reason why, if 
you can trust a Judge to decide that there was, as a matter 
of fact, bribery or intimidation enough to void an election, 
you should not also empower him to recommend an additional 
penalty, over and above the voiding of the election, if he thinks 
fit and sees cause for it. It may be very right to interpose a 
previous Commission of Inquiry when so grave a question as 
one of absolute disfranchisement is concerned, and yet not be 
needful and not desirable to interpose any such inquiry before 
inflicting a much less heavy penalty. If the Election Judge 
had the right to report that ‘considerable’ though not ‘ ex- 
tensive’ corruption prevailed, and that in his opinion the sus- 
pense of the writ for a period of one or two years would be 
desirable, and the House were to act on such a report, just as it 
now acts on the report of the Judge in relation to the voiding 
of the election, we should get a very useful secondary 
punishment for partially corrupt or intimidating boroughs, 
and one which might prove a most efficient supplement 
to our present law. Our own impression is that such 
secondary punishment is greatly needed, though we certainly 
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agree with Mr. Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt in deprecating 
the proposal that the House of Commons should take the re- 
sponsibility of inflicting such secondary punishments into its 
own hands. If the Judges who have tried the Stroud Election 
petitions had been empowered to recommend the infliction of 
some such punishment during the early portion of last year, we 
might have been saved one or two serious scandals, and Stroud 
might yet be now again in a position to return a new Member, 
as it is just about to do, but with all the advantages of the 
reflections due to a season of political quiet and of political 
humiliation, which, as it is, the constituency will not enjoy. 





HUNGARIAN FINANCE. 

O* the twenty-seventh of last month there began a debate 
in the Hungarian Diet which, it is already clear, is 
destined to exercise an important influence on the future of 
the country. Parties in Hungary are divided, not according 
to the opinions they entertain of the policy which the Govern- 
ment ought to pursue in its administration of the nation’s 
affairs, but by their views of the compromise concluded with 
Austria in 1867. The Right regards that compromise as a funda- 
mental law which must not be called in question. The Extreme 
Left, on the other hand, denounces it as a betrayal of the 
rights of Hungary. While the Moderate Left, occupying a 
middle position between these two extremes, has hitherto 
maintained that the compromise stands in need of important 
modifications before it can be accepted by patriotic Hungarians 
as a just settlement of their country’s claims. Now the Right 
is composed of three well-marked parties,—an Absolutist- 
Clerical, a Constitutional-Conservative, and a Constitu- 
tional- Liberal party. Between the first two and the 
last of these parties there is little in eommon except 
the resolve to maintain the settlement of 1867; whereas 
the last, if this question of the compromise were out 
of the way, is hardly distinguishable from the Moderate 
Left. But the necessity of maintaining the arrangement with 
Austria has compelled the three sections of the Right to act 
together, and has thus stamped a character of compromise, in- 
decision, and incompleteness on all the measures of the Govern- 
ment. To escape from this unsatisfactory situation, overtures 
have from time to time been made without avail to the 
Moderate Left, and on the last visit of the Emperor 
to Pesth, the leaders of the several sections of the Right 
were summoned to his presence, as was also M. Tisza, 
the Chief of the Moderate Left, in the hope of consti- 
tuting a more homogeneous majority. But M. Tisza proved 
intractable. The debate, which is still progressing, seems, 
however, to have removed the obstacles to the formation of a 
new majority. On the 29th, Baron Sennycy, the leader of the 
Old Conservative party, delivered an important speech, in 
which he held out the hand to the Moderate Left. Severely 
criticising the Budget proposals of M. Ghyezy and the general 
policy of the Ministry, and shaking himself loose from Abso- 
lutist and Clerical entanglements, he defined his programme 
to be the maintenance of Dualism and of Parliamentary 
Government, and the contentment, as far as possible, of the 
aspirations of the Nationalities. On February 1, M. Lonyay, 
the successor of Count Andrassy in the Hungarian Premiership, 
followed in much the same spirit. But the event of the 
debate was the speech of M. Tisza, the leader of the Moderate 
Left. After a declaration of war @ outrance against the 
Bitto-Ghyezy Ministry, M. Tisza virtually renounced the 
demand for a modification of the compromise. “The question 
of the compromise,” he said, “must, then, be set aside, in 
order that capable men of every party, whatever may be their 
opinions regarding the compromise, may tender one another 
the hand, and work together for the amelioration of the 
internal situation.” The importance of this declaration will 
be understood when it is recalled to mind that the settlement 
with Austria is to be revised two years hence, and that the 
demands hitherto put forward include such important ones as 
an alteration of the proportions of the common expenditure 
borne respectively by Austria and Hungary, a modification of 
the Customs Treaty, and the right of Hungary to charter a 
Bank of its own, at the same time, of course, rejecting its 
share of the debt due to the Vienna Bank. 

The important character of the debate which has been pro- 
ceeding at Pesth for more than a fortnight has detained us 
longer than we had intended from the consideration of the 
critical financial situation out of which the debate arose. Yet 
that the situation is grave will be sufficiently obvious from the 
fact that it has converted Absolutists into Parliamentarians, and 











a 
even induced the opponents of the Compromise of 1867 to waiye 
their objections to that measure. The settlement of 1867 imposed 
upon Hungary, in the first place, an annual expenditure of 
over £3,000,000 sterling on account of the common Debt of 
the Empire. This arrangement left undetermined the propor- 
tion which Hungary was to bear of the floating debt, amounting 
to about £41,000,000, as also of the debt due to the Vienna 
Bank, amounting to about £8,000,000. These are points which 
must be determined in 1877, and the fact that such questions 
are pending, as we have already said, adds to the signifi. 
cance of M. Tisza’s speech. In addition to the above 
charge, Hungary is bound to defray 30 per cent. of the 
common expenditure. The common expenditure, besides 
the service of the Debt, includes the Army, Navy, and 
Foreign Affairs; while the only common revenue is that 
derived from the Customs, which in 1871 yielded no more than 
£1,220,000. The charge on account of the common expendi- 
ture in 1868 was about equal to the charge on account of the 
common debt, thus making the total burden borne by Hun, 
on imperial account about £6,000,000 sterling. It was a hea 
burden for a population of no more than 15,500,000, inhabit- 
ing an almost purely agricultural country, without trade manu- 
factures, or even roads. Had the Hungarians, therefore, been 
as prudent financially as they had been politically constant in 
their desperate struggle with Austria, they would have 
practised the most rigorous economy in their domestic 
administration. On the contrary, they launched out into 
extravagance the eountry could not afford. It is necessary, 
however, to distinguish between the different branches of ex- 
penditure incurred by the State. There is one item, for 
example, which, from every point of view, was wise, and which 
occasions but a slight burden, that will almost immediately 
be recouped. We allude to the purchase of the feudal rights 
of the nobles and of the tax imposed on vineyards by 
the proprietors, by the award of annuities for forty years at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. But as special im- 
posts have been laid upon the peasants benefiting by this 
measure, the State will be fully recouped its outlay 
on this head. Of a different character is the extravagant 
expansion of the Civil Service effected within the last 
few years, which has encumbered the country with an 
official staff on the scale of the most advanced nations of 
Western Europe, and out of all proportion, therefore, to 
the resources of a poor, agricultural population, consisting 
almost exclusively of nobles and peasants. But the most 
ruinous expenditure of all has been that incurred in the con- 
struction of railways. When the compromise with Austria 
took place, Hungary possessed altogether no more than 1,500 
miles of railways. It was natural that the people should have 
been anxious to make up for the neglect of the past, and 
should have earnestly set about supplying their country 
with the means of rapid communication with the rest of the 
world. But unfortunately the zeal of successive governments 
outstripped their knowledge and discretion. The mileage has 
been trebled since 1867, but not one of the new lines yields a 
profit. The cost to the State of constructing these lines has 
amounted to about £12,000,000, and in addition the State has 
guaranteed 5 per cent. interest to the private Companies. M. 
Bailleux de Marisy, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, tells us 
that the lines have been injudiciously planned, that they are 
badly constructed, and that they are worked without regard to 
the requirements of the country. Asan instance, he states that the 
Zakany-Fiume Railway, belonging to the State, and connecting 
the Drav with the Adriatic, is interrupted between Agrum and 
Carlstadt by a private company’s line, which is the direct route 
of the State line, but which the State has neglected to purchase. 
Lastly, to add to the difficulties of the Government, the habit 
of refusing to pay the taxes, acquired during the long struggle 
with Austria, still survives, and it is said that the uncollected 
taxes amounted nearly a year ago to £10,000,000 sterling, 
most of those in arrear being rich men. 

Owing to the various causes which we have been pointing 
out, Hungary has found herself obliged to raise loan 
after loan since 1867, and too often, as was to be ex- 
pected, on unfavourable terms. Her consolidated debt now 
amounts to £16,600,000, while the floating debt amounts to 
£15,200,000, or a total of £31,800,000 contracted in little 
more than seven years, This money, too, has to be raised at 
heavy interest, so that although from the form of the accounts 
it is difficult to ascertain the exact charge for debt, it must, 
when the share of the common debt is included, be very large. 
In 1868 the entire expenditure of every kind was no more 
than £11,240,000. The total expenditure last year was 
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very nearly £28,000,000, consequently the expenditure has —when the wreckers profit, and nobody else—and sometimes 
very much more than doubled in six years. This alone would there is a huge and scandalous trial, followed by a distrust 
look sufficiently formidable, but it is not the worst. The in-| which extends to the soundest projects. The Directors, who 
crease of resources has been great, but not nearly great | may be only stupid, are discredited for life ; the shareholders, 
enough. Unfortunately the revenue has not kept pace with the who may be only ignorant, are roundly fined ; and the plan of 




















expenditure. In 1868 the revenue was £11,200,000, while carrying on industrial enterprise through Companies, which is 


last year it was £20,400,000. The increase was very great in 
no more than six years, but it will be remembered that the 
expenditure in 1874 was nearly £28,000,000. Consequently 
there was a deficit of over £7,500,000. Nor was this an excep- 
tional circumstance. On the contrary, every year since 1868 
has witnessed a deficit, each succeeding one being larger than | 
its predecessor, the deficit in 1868 having, in fact, been no 
more than £40,000. In 1870 it was as much as £2,760,000 ; 
and in 1874 it attained the magnitude just stated. It) 
was in the hope of remedying this alarming state of 
things that M. Ghyeczy took office ten months ago, and in the 
budget which he has prepared he proposed a rigid economy in all 
strictly Hungarian expenditure, measures for insuring the) 
punctual payment of the taxes, an increase of existing taxes 
five per cent., and various new imposts, which excited such 
violent opposition that he has withdrawn them, and pro- 
posed instead a universal Income-tax. These proposals 
have been rejected by the Budget Committee of the Diet, 
but as the Committee made no counter-proposals, the Diet 
decided to take the Minister’s scheme into consideration. 
Thus arose the important debate of which we have spoken 
above, which has now been going on since last Wednesday 
fortnight. 











SHAREHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS, 

E have, of course, no intention of commenting on the 
\ “ Oil Wells Case,” the case in which so many Members 
of Parliament are accused of sanctioning a false prospectus, 
until it is concluded, put the trial will inevitably bring up 
once more one of the greatest of City difficulties. What is the 
best way of managing Joint-Stock Companies? The English 
way is for the promoters to suggest and the shareholders to 
appoint a Committee of gentlemen with nearly absolute power, 
to provide for change by rotation, but to leave the Directors 
who retire open to re-election. In a country which believes in 
Committees and manages everything through them, from the 
affairs of the Empire to the arrangement of a Hunt Ball, that 
seems a reasonable method, but except in very great Companies 
it does not work well at all, The promoters and shareholders 
have the greatest difficulty in getting the right men together. 
The absolutely best Directors, the City magnates who really know 
the business to be carried on, and are also known to the public, 
will not connect themselves with the smaller undertakings, and 
the subscribers are forced to content themselves with substi- 
tutes whom they do not know how to choose. If they take 
less dignified and less rich experts who could manage as well 
as the magnates, the public will not subscribe, because it 
does not know the men; and if they take men who are 
known, but who are not experts, they run the risk of seeing 
their affairs administered either too cleverly or with too little 
ordinary knowledge. They generally prefer to compromise 
matters, and select one or two able men, with six or seven others 
in whose names they think the public will place some confidence. 
These latter for promoters’ purposes ought to be, and often are, 
either Peers or Members of the House of Commons; but as the 
supply of either is limited and the Companies are endless, they 
put up with anybody who has a handle to his name, old Indians, 
old soldiers and sailors, poor baronets, anybody who, as they 
caleulate, the public will think unlikely to cheat them. The 
Board so constituted is really a mere screen for one or two 
persons about whom the public know nothing, but who under- 
stand what they are doing, and who either “ go in” for suc- | 
ceeding, in which case they often succeed, or for high pre- 
miums on the shares, in which case they as often fail. While | 
affairs flourish, their fellow-Directors are dummies, the share- | 
holders mere names, and the Board a permanent body elected | 


nominally by the shareholders, but really by a system of | 











not only sound, but inevitable, is denounced as imbecile. 

We are, of course, merely repeating truisms, but they are 
truisms which, though acknowledged, take no kind of hold on 
the public mind. The very next Company started will be 
governed by a Committee framed as we have described, and 
will attract subscribers in the regular way, through a prospectus 
which may be true or may be false, but which is guaranteed 
by nothing except a list of names, about the possessors of 
which the public fancies that it knows a little. No other 
plan of management is ever suggested, and to the great 
majority of Englishmen no other apparently seems even possible. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they see that a Managing Director is 
added to the Board, but they think of him only as one of many, 
have no special relation to him, and would consider any special 
action of his, such as a direct appeal to them in his own name, 
an act of treachery towards his colleagues. They look to the 
Board as a whole, and on the very just theory that a Board 
should be sustained or dismissed, they sustain it until some- 
thing awakens their suspicions or their tempers, and then they 
act in a hurry on imperfect information, and with an utter dis- 
regard of the injury they may inflict on their own property. 
So inveterate is the practice, that suggestions even for its par- 
tial modification are rejected without inquiry. The cautious 
Scotch, who are always guarding against fraud, insist that the 
Directors of a Bank when retiring by rotation shall actually retire, 
so that new men shall be enabled to understand the Company’s 
affairs ; but the English think that device affronting, and, more- 
over, calculated to diminish the experience at the Board. The 
Anglo-Indians, aware that they must from geographical difli- 
culties be disorganised, usually entrust all power to a paid 
agent, and only watch him through a Shareholders’ Committee. 
The Americans, who think their Constitution came down 
from heaven ready bound, make the President of a Board the 
shareholders’ representative, and give him very often a power 
best described as that of veto. In Italy the Director-General 
is often a dictator, but is held specially responsible to the 
shareholders and the law. None of these plans, however, finds 
the slightest popular acceptance in this country, while the 
alternative—a State audit—excites, as often as it is suggested, 
and it is always suggested after a great catastrophe, a sort of 
rage. Directors are urged to refuse to accept situations where 
they are distrusted, the State is denounced for over-interference, 
and the middle-classes are tauntingly asked if they acknowledge 
their own incompetence to manage their own affairs. The pro- 
posal is never sustained, though all the while the shareholders 
in minor Companies need protection, and know that they need 
it, just as much as the members of the Friendly Societies. We 
cannot secure even a State audit for Life Insurance Companies, 
though the majority of shareholders in such Companies not 
only know nothing about them, but would know nothing if they 
had access to every book kept in the concern. They, in fact, 
accept statements in an unknown tongue as proof positive of 
prosperity. 

We have not the slightest hope of any radical change in the 
existing system. There will always be crowds of people with 
small properties and smaller incomes to whom the temptation 
of large per-centages is irresistible, and who cannot see why 
mobs of little capitalists cannot make profitable concerns pay 
as well as single individuals, There will always be promoters, 
honest and dishonest, ready to tempt these crowds, and those 
promoters will always prefer governing through Committees 


| whose names protect the honest from the public ignorance or 


screen the dishonest from direct responsibility. The expert would 
not be elected President, and he does not want a President over 
him; and the inexpert is attracted by the idea that he shall 
speedily “get his information up.” Our only hope is that 
shareholders, when they have lost enough to wish for change, 
may try in time some one of the plans they often try too late, 


strict co-optation, broken only when it is necessary to soothe | —may; for example, adopt some such humble suggestion as 


a critic, or to seat somebody with a great number of proxies in | 
his pocket. The moment anything goes wrong, the experts | 
retire, the “ names” get panic-stricken, and the shareholding 
body resolves itself into an inorganic and very angry mob, 
which knows nothing of its own business, can get no thorough 
information from anybody, and has the greatest difficulty in 
finding decent Directors. Sometimes the Company goes on | 
and recovers, sometimes it drifts into the abyss called liquidation | 


this. Suppose, in addition to their regular representatives, 
Chairmen, Directors, Managers, and what not, they take a 
lesson out of old monastic and university practice, and at their 
first general meeting for organisation appoint a Visitor, with no 
right beyond that of investigating and reporting the truth to 
them. They can see, we suppose, that if he were a competent 
man of business, strictly honest, and reasonably discreet, he 
would be a great protection to them, and why should it be 
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impossible to obtain the aid of suchaman? There are hundreds 
of men of high character in England, and scores of men of 
high character and fixed position who are only anxious for 
something to do, and who would be specially attracted by a 
position involving responsibility and rewarded by emolument, 
but not accompanied by the necessity for daily work. It would 
be invidious to mention living names, but take a man like the 
late Sir Charles Jackson, who investigated the affairs of the 
former Bank of Bombay and of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway with such success. What would it be worth 
the while of any Company to pay for his distinct assurance 
after investigation that all was going on straight? We do not 
say that any minor Company could afford to pay such a Visitor, 
but a dozen Companies might, and would in paying him secure 
services as valuable as those of a State Auditor,—and indeed 
more so, as the State Auditor would be compelled, more 
or less, to trust the figures before him. We believe, if 
the innovation becomes general, a class of men would 
come forward who would be as much trusted as the Judges, 
and very nearly as discreet, whose visits would be the 
terror of dishonest directors, and who would have the power 
to insist that any suspicious transaction or method of doing 
business should be at once abandoned. A new and a very high 
profession would spring up, with a professional honour, and 
with, in time, a certainty that the raspy honesty which might 
occasionally cost them work would in the end recommend 
them to the public choice. It is in the existence of an 
officer with power to investigate, yet unfettered by personal 
responsibility for the measures adopted, that the security of 
shareholders must lie, and he can be obtained only through 
the intervention of the State or their own election. Govern- 
ment by Committee, in fact, in commerce, as well as in politics, 
needs the check of an independent Press, and in commerce 
does not obtain it. The Visitor we suggest would be to the 
Companies which accept him what the 7Ziimes is to the House of 
Commons,—an independent critic and reporter, through whom 
the shareholders in the national concern can see what their 
Board is doing. 





CHARLES LAMB. 

T will be a hundred years next 'Thursday,—at least if the late | 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd may be trusted, though the head master 

of Christ’s Hospital maintains in Wednesday's Times, erroneously 
we believe, that it was a hundred years last Wednesday,—since 
the birth of Charles Lamb, at least fifty of which years have been 
rendered lighter and happier to Englishmen by the charm of his 
quaint humour, and by flitting memories of his wild and delightful 
extravagances. For it will be just fifty years on the 29th March 
next since the memorable Tuesday, in 1825, when Lamb got that 
release from his cares at the India Office which he commemor- 
ated in perhaps the best of all the results of that release,— 
we say the best, because the pleasures of anticipation were 
certainly in his case by far the keenest of the pleasures which his 
new leisure brought him. During all those fifty years, he has 
been one of the most familiar and uniformly enjoyable of the lite 
rary friends of almost all reading Englishmen,—the most familiar, 
because it is impossible to enjoy Charles Lamb without feeling 
all the stiffness and harshness of one’s nature dissolving away at | 
the touch of that easy and genial humour ; and certainly the most | 


enjoyable in all moods in which the mind is open to enjoyment 
at all, because there is a charm of artistic slipshodness about his | 
writing which makes it delightful as well as possible to plunge into | 
the very middle of his essays or letters, without the smallest pre- | 
paration or gradual avenue of approach. Lamb is, indeed, by no | 
means uniformly refined. He enjoyed the licence of the Bohemianism } 
of his day as he enjoyed sucking-pig and toddy, with a keenness 
that had now and then in it the flavour of something coarse ; but 
the disagreeable effect occasionally produced by this vein in his 
character is almost altogether neutralised by the singular delicacy 
and fine poetic fancy and discrimination by which all that he 
The curious blending of 





writes is still more strongly marked. 
gentleness of disposition and wildness of humour, the exactness 
of his perceptions and the extravagance of his paradox, his ex- 
quisite tact and his keen hatred of restraints, his tender affections, 
which kept him devoted to the old-fashioned world he had learned 
to love, and his horror of formalism, which made him reject 
almost passionately the tyranny of mere conventionalities, are 
the chief sources of the literary charm in Lamb's writings. [lis 
sustained efforts are seldom very good. In easy letters and essays, 
when he can stop where he pleases, he is delicious. But in his 
attempts even at the shortest dramas, even at farces, for instance, 


for which, as one might suppose, the character of his humour would 
especially fit him, he misses the effect he wishes to produce by 
too much aiming at it. The delightfulness of Charles Lamb is 
essentially negligent. When he sets out not knowing exactly 
where he is to go, and with the consciousness that he may 
follow his caprices whither he will, he is the most fascinating 
of humourists ; but the moment he sets himself to elaborate a 
joke, and set it in a regular framework of circumstance, he loges 
his charm, All his happiest humour has in ita subtle freakishnesg 
and delicate levity. Let us instance his way of silencing the stage. 
coach bore, who for twenty miles had discoursed to him solemnly 
about the properties of steam, and the chance of draw. 
ing carriages by that means, and who at last asked him, 
“What sort of a crop of turnips he thought we should 
have this year?” on which Lamb replied, with imperturb. 
able gravity, that ‘it depended, he believed, upon boiled 
legs of mutton,”—a fanciful subtlety of topsyturviness which, of 
course, sent his companion into convulsive laughter, while it 
silenced completely his troublesome interlocutor. One never 
hears that story without another fit of laughter, often as one 
recalls it. It is better in its way, because more subtle, than 
Sydney Smith’s grave interrogatory to the doctor who recom. 
mended him “to take a walk on an empty stomach,”—“ Qn 
whose?” Any true humourist might have struck out the latter, 
but only Charles Lamb in all the world could have conceived 
the former. His fancy had an ingrained quaintness in it like 
that of no other humourist we have ever had. Read the letter to 
Manning, for instance, in which he informs him that ‘“ the Persian 
Ambassador is the principal thing talked of now. I sent some 
people to see him worship the Sun on Primrose Hill at half-past 
six on the morning of the 28th November; but he did not 
come, which makes me think the old fire-worshippers are a 
sect almost extinct. The Persian Ambassador’s name is 
Shaw Ali Mirza. The common people call him ‘ Shaw non- 
sense.’” ‘The latter pun would not be good, if it did not some- 
how give an effect of pure frolic that enhances the delightful 
nonsense of the first statement. Indeed no one conveys the im- 
pression of wild spirits more charmingly than Lamb. Who, for in- 


| stance, could have given so whimsical an account of an obstinate 


cold as he gave to Bernard Barton? ‘ Did you ever have an obsti- 
nate cold,—a six or seven weeks’ unintermitting chill and suspen- 
sion of hope, fear, conscience, and everything? Yet do I try alll 
can to cure it; I try wine, and spirits, and smoking, and snuff 
in unsparing quantities, but they all seem to make me worse 
instead of better. I sleep in a damp room, but it does me no 
good; I come home late o’ nights, but do not find any visible 
amendment.” Other humourists, especially the American, are 
whimsical enough in their paradoxes, but no one of them embodies 
in his fancy the quizzical subtlety of Lamb. Consider, for in- 
stance, the whimsical refinement of his complaint to his friend at 
Sydney, in New South Wales, that his difficulty in conducting 
such a correspondence consisted in the fact that ‘‘ news from me 
must become history to you, which I neither profess to write, nor, 
indeed, care much for reading. No person under a diviner, can, 
with any prospect of veracity, conduct a correspondence at such 
an arm’s length. ‘T'wo prophets, indeed, might thus interchange 
intelligence with effect, the epoch of the writer (Habakkuk) 
falling in with the true present time of the receiver (Daniel) ; but 
then we are no prophets.” 

Lamb's best humour is almost always personal. He could hardly 
have written the above if he had not had a real friend at the Anti- 
podes, and been meditating on the staleness which the news he was 


| giving would have contracted, by the time it reached his friend. 


The gaiety in him is never really frolicsome till he can catch himself 
laughing with another. How amusingly he quizzed his sister for her 


| cramped handwriting, for the essential “‘ poverty and abjectness” 


in the formation of her letters, which made them look like ‘* begging 
letters”! Ilis sister's figures, he said, in a letter to Miss Iutchin- 
son, when she had occasion to use them, as in the date, were ‘ not 
figures, but figurantes.” ‘Her very blots are not bold, like this 
[here he makes a good solid blot], but poor smears, half left in and 
half scratched out, with another smear left in their place.” And so 
he goes on panegyrising his own writing at the expense of his sis- 
ter’s for half the letter, before he begins to address his correspond- 
ent. And, again, see him moralising to his Quaker friend, Bernard 
Barton, on the forgery and capital punishment of Fontleroy with 
this most droll and whimsical solemnity :—‘‘ The fate of the un- 
fortunate Fontleroy makes me, whether I will or no, to cast 
reflecting eyes around on such of my friends as, by a parity 
of situation, are exposed to a similarity of temptation. My 
very style seems to myself to become more impressive than usual 
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with the charge of them. Who that standeth knoweth but he | was so carried away by the discontent of the audience at his own 
may yet fall? Your hands as yet, I am willing to believe, have | farce ‘‘ Mr. I.,” that he joined with genuine enthusiasm in the hissing 
never deviated into another’s property. You think it impossible and hooting which damned it, just as he had joined in the cheering 
you could ever commit so heinous an offence ; but so thought with which the prologue was received. And he resembled children, 
Fontleroy once, so have thought many besides him who at last | too,in being unable to keep up any sustained flight even of humour or 
have expiated as he hath done. You are as yet upright; but you | fancy. Yet heowes much of his freshness to the same cause. His odd 
are a banker, or at least the next thing to it. I feel the delicacy of | fancies are always changing like the coloured glass in a kaleido- 
the subject, but cash must pass through your hands, sometimes to scope. He never wearies you in his essays with harping on a 
a great amount. If in an unguarded hour—but I will hope better. | central idea. If he suggests one, he soon flies off at a tangent 





Consider the scandal it will bring upon those of your persua- from it, as he did from the man in the stage-coach who bored 





sion, ‘Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged, that 
would be indifferent to the fate of a Presbyterian or an Ana- 
baptist ; think of the effect it would have on the sale of your 
poems, not to mention higher considerations.” How felicitous 
is the quaintness here of the phrase, “‘ Your hands have as yet 
never «:viated into another’s property.” This quaintness of 


phrase gives half the effect to Lamb’s humour. Just so, he said | 


of his dog, Dash, which would never follow him when he called 
it, knowing, as it did, that he would wait for half an hour 
at any point where it had left him for an excursion, to await 
its return, ‘*Pray Heaven his intellects be not slipping.” 
So, again, in rallying Mr. Serjeant Talfourd on the honours of 
his Serjeantship, he wrote :—‘‘ Should he ever visit us, (do you 
think he ever will, Mary?) what a distinction should I keep up 
between him and our less fortunate friend, Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Decent respect shall always be the Crabb’s,—but, somehow, short 
of reverence.” Once more, in laughing at Hazlitt’s horror of 
young girls, Lamb says, with his usual happy turn for grotesque 
expression :—‘* I took him to see a very pretty girl, professedly, 
where there were two young girls,—the very head and sum of 
the girlery was two young girls,—they neither laughed, nor 
sneered, nor giggled, nor whispered,—but he sat and frowned 
blacker and blacker, indignant that there should be such a thing 
as youth and beauty, till he tore me away before supper, in per- 
fect misery, and vowed he could not bear young girls, they drove 
him mad. So I took him home to my old nurse, when he re- 
covered perfect tranquillity.” 

This mixture of quaintness of expression, quaintness of thought, 
and frolicsome feeling is what gives the singularly characteristic 
stamp to the reckless vein there was in Lamb, a reckless vein which, 
when it happens to appear alone, is not always very pleasant. 
‘Satan in Search of a Wife,” for instance, has a recklessness, with- 
out either quaintness or gaiety in it; it has the coarseness of Lamb's 
less sane moods, and perhaps some of the force of those moods, but 
it has not the stamp on it of his true genius. Indeed, we should 
say that very few of his verses have that stamp. Lamb under 
any external shackles whatever, Lamb forbidden to follow 
implicitly the capricious beckonings of his own delicate and yet 
wild fancy, was robbed of all his characteristic power. Yet he 
was a critic too, and a fine critic, where his fancy was not 
cramped by a too clearly-defined intellectual subject. Lis best 
criticisms, for instance, are upon actors, for the simple reason that 
their performances quickened and excited his fancy, but did not 
in any way chain it, leaving him perfectly free to start from a 
dozen different points, and to illustrate the impression made on his 
Own imagination in relation to all of them as he would. Ilis 
essay on the acting of Munden, for instance, short as it is, is one 
of the most wonderfully graphic bits of portraiture in the lan- 
guage. Does not this, for instance, at once paint for us an actor 
whom hardly one of us can have seen ?— 

_“Can any man wonder like him [Munden |? Can any man see ghosts like 
him ? or fight with his own shadow— Sessa ’—as he does in that strangely 
neglected thing, the ‘Cobbler of Preston, — where his alternations from 
the cobbler to the magnifico, and from the magnifico to the cobbler, 
keep the brain of the spectator in as wild a ferment as if some Arabian 


Night were being acted before him. Who like him can throw, or even 
attempt to throw, a preternatural interest over the commoner daily-life 


objects? A table or a joint-stool, in his conception, rises into a dignity ) family of any 


equivalent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory im- 
portance. You could not speak of it with more deference if it were 
mounted into the firmament. A beggar in the hands of Michael 
Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of Poverty. So the gusto of 
Munden antiquates and ennobles what it touches. His pots and his 
ladles are as grand and as primal as the seething-pots and hooks seen 
in old prophetic visions. A tub of butter contemplated by him amounts 
to a Platonic idea. He understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. He 
stands wondering amid the common-place materials of life like primeval 
man with the sun and stars about him.” 


There is nothing in his criticism of Wordsworth to compare with 
that. Wordsworth Lamb could feel, but Wordsworth did not stir 
his excitable fancy into expression. It took something in the living 
world todo that. He was like a child in many things, in none more 
than in the remarkable conservatism of his affections and the great 
mobility of his nature to external influences. For instance, he 





| him about steam and crops. And these centrifugal flights always 
embody his genius. But he pushes nothing too far. His extra- 
vagance never outlasts your laugh. Again, some touch of 
| tenderness and sweetness is always at hand to relieve the 
| perpetual sparkle which so often renders other humourists 
| fatiguing. ‘There are a great many Englishmen who will feel 
next Thursday that they individually would have lost more if 
| there had been no Charles Lamb born a hundred years ago, than 
| they would, if some big event in the history of what is called 
‘* progress ” had failed to happen,—say, for instance, if there had 
been no declaration of American Independence in the year fol- 
lowing that of Lamb’s birth. Such a feeling may indicate a 
narrow-minded sort of life, no doubt, but the majority of men 
will be narrow-minded, and will nourish their imaginations on the 
rich fruits of individual genius, rather than on the great but com- 
paratively tasteless nutriment of political good. Indeed, philan- 
thropy is a rare virtue, and apt to be rather dim and vague when 
it exists. The love of individual genius is a far more potent 
ingredient in human character ; and there has been no individual 
genius of the brighter and lighter kind, which has more success- 
fully excited love and brightened heavy thought than the genius 
of Charles Lamb. 





THE FORGOTTEN BULWARK OF COMPETITION. 
IIE provincial journalists are giving themselves what we 
suspect is quite needless trouble to defend the system of 
free Competition for the public service. It is, we believe, quite 
possible that that system may have to stand another attack, and 
that the attack may be favoured by very important people, or 
even be acceptable to the existing Ministry. It is also true that 
open competition has been condemned by the Commission on the 
Civil Service, and that a compromise has been suggested which 
would restore political patronage, checked by a pass examination, 
and therefore with less responsibility for its exercise. And it is 
also true that on certain points a case can be made out against 
competition and its results, a case which is strong or weak 
according to the speaker's belief in the value of ‘ gentleman- 
liness,” and of the qualities which it is asserted a literary 
examination must fail to test. But nevertheless, though the 
attack may be formidable, and may be supported by many 
who, while believing the system useful in the Civil Services, think 
it distinctly dangerous when applied to the Army, it is, we believe, 
|in very little danger. The scheme has now lasted twenty years, 
and though it has fallen short of an ideal result, it has not produced 
the kind of result which would induce politicians to risk serious 
unpopularity to secure its abolition. The party in power would doa 
good deal, we dare say, to discredit ‘‘the philosophers” and a little 
to restore patronage—not very much, for patronage has been and 
will be in their rivals’ hands for three years out of every five—but 
they will not risk the displeasure of influential constituents. And 
that displeasure will be very great. We question if any of those who 
write so glibly on the necessity for getting rid of ‘*Chinese customs,” 
and suggest so offhandedly that competition should be abolished, 
are quite aware of the extent to which the plan has affected English 
There is not a middle-class family in England or a 
kind in Scotland in which open competition is not 
| felt as a slight but perceptible relief to the burden of life. The 
| notion of a secure maintenance to be won by head-work without 
| asking anybody for anything has entered into the very soul of 
Paterfamilias, and he will not give it up without a struggle from 
| which, unless the case made out is unanswerable, any political 
| party would shrink, The passion for place which prevails to 80 
| terrible an extent on the Continent, and to a less extent in Ire- 
| land, has not yet reached the same height in this country, but the 
| desire for a secure life is still very strong. ‘There is scarcely a 
| family able to pay for good education which has not a son, or 
nephew, or cousin, or clever dependant whose future would 
be clouded by the abolition of competition, who are not 
|paying more for education ‘Because, by Jove! in these 
| days of examinations, education is your only chance,” who do 








social life. 
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not at heart regard competition as a ticket in their lottery of indifferent servants of the State; but beyond that it will, we 
life, and a very good one. The appointments are not very think, be found very difficult to go. A sound “pass examination” 
numerous, the prizes, except in the Indian Civil Service, are not | may protect the country from inefficient Civil servants or Military 
very good, and the number of candidates has never reached the | officers, but it will in no way replace to Paterfamilias what ig a 
figure some visionaries expected; but still the idea that the Queen's practically his right to exercise his own patronage in his own 
Service is an open career has become fixed, and for every boy | favour if he likes. He will have to ask a nomination of 
who goes up ten families are interested that the chance of his| somebody, and he does not want to be ‘ beholden” to any- 
going-up should be left open. It is all very well to body for what, after all, is only a power granted to his son of 
say that the stupid cannot suceeed, and that the stupid showing himself competent enough to dispense with patronage, 
are ten to one, but even if true, that does not affect the He will suspect the patron of choosing imbeciles to contend with 
consideration we are putting forward. Paterfamilias governs \a favourite ; he will suspect the Examiners of submitting to socia] 
England, and Paterfamilias does not think his boy stupid; or influences ; he will suspect everybody and every process, or if he 
if he does, wants the extent of his stupidity tested ; or if he cannot | does not, he will suspect his own influence to procure a nomina- 





rise to that height of confidence, desires that his stupidity shall 
be ameliorated by his educating himself for a definite and 
easily comprehended struggle. This last motive has so much 
weight, that it has affected the whole course of middle-class edu- 
cation, has furnished a standard for success, and has helped most 
strongly to produce the new willingness to pay heavily for educa- 
tion. Everybody now knows, when he is told that John Smith 
could go up for a competitive examination, what sort of education 
and power of thinking John Smith is supposed by his father to 
have got, and the loss of that standard would leave a void in every 
superior school. We do not say it is the best standard. We do 
not even say it is a good standard. Weare quite willing to allow 
that the world is no happier and very little the wiser for 
this incessant straining towards a mark placed just out 
of ordinary reach, But we do say that the average 
Englishman, on the whole, approves the existence of the 
mark, that it makes his mind easier, that he would miss it 
greatly if taken away, and that he will be very apt to punch any- 
body’s head who takes it. He does not now think of competi- 
tion as a political question at all, or as one in dispute, but as 
part of the British system according to which he has framed his 
life, and brought up his sons, and paid his bills, and regulated his 
conduct generally. If it can be proved to him that the scheme 
seriously injures the country, he will give it up with a growl, as 
he submitted to the Income-tax; but to argument short of that, 
to argument about the manufacture of ‘ prigs,” and the folly of 
testing character on paper, and the certainty that Clive 
would have been “spun,” he will be deaf as any num- 
her of adders. We venture to say that if the Government, 
strong as it is, were to bring in a Resolution to abolish 
Competition, it would have to rush it through in one night, or 
withdraw it without more debate. Within three days of the 
proposal becoming known, the members of the majority, county 
Members as well as borough Members, would have received shoals 
of letters of the kind which influence Parliamentary votes, letters 
of unmistakable clearness, letters signifying that if the Bill 
passed, Blankshire and Quieton would have otier representatives. 
‘The very least that would be demanded would be ten years’ notice, 
so that the training already begun should not be wasted,—and ten 
years means in politics almost perpetuity. From Scotland the 
opposition would be even more bitter, for there, owing toa better 
system of national education, open competition means a hope 
for anybody, from the lowest to the highest, and to take 
it away would provoke the kind of enduring wrath which 


as 


in Scotland is never assuaged till either its cause has 
been removed or its object seriously hurt. If anybody 
doubts this, let him just remember how valuable good 


patronage—that is, patronage giving incomes—is to patrons, 
how they strive for it, what influence it gives them, what rank, 
and then remember that under open competition every father of 
an educated son is a patron, with right to bestow a capital 
ehance directly on his own offspring. Unless we wholly 
misread the people around us, or unless the Ministry can 
convince the small householders that they suffer by the com- 
petitive system—which is out of the question—there will be 
‘* wigs on the green” before that bone is taken out of the bull- 
dog’s throat. 

We very much doubt 
effective kind could be 


whether any compromise of an 
devised which would soothe away 
this kind of resistance. Marks, no doubt, might be given 


tion. Ie has grown to trust free competition, and nothing else 
| will be the same thing to him. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
| whole history of Competitive Examination than the confidence re- 
posed by the public in the fairness and ability of the Examiners, a 
confidence so deep that perhaps the very strongest objection to the 
scheme is the excessive loss which failure sometimes entails upon 
a lad of the slowly-growing kind. is relatives never quite fully 
believe in him again. ‘There is the strongest and most unreason- 
able disposition to scold, and scold hard, at the half dozen gentle- 
men who have discovered that there are quicker methods of 
teaching than public schools yet use, and who are called Cram- 
mers for their pains ; but nobody seriously charges the Examiners 
with anything except being, like Cromwell's Judges, ‘ kinless 
loons,” so intent on their duty that they will do justice to the most 
unmistakable ‘‘cads.” ‘That confidence has had the most excel- 
lent effect, and anything which weakened it would do away at once 
with the greatest result of competition, its effect in making ordi- 
nary fathers seek education for their sons as earnestly as they once 
sought patronage or money. No system will excite in them the same 
regard, and though they may be wrong, though they themselves 
constantly doubt whether they are not wrong, they will, we are 
convinced, be exceedingly reluctant to give it up. We shall be 
very curious, if any attack of a formal kind is levelled at Competi- 
tion, to see its first reception, and compare it with the reception 
after the Members have had time to receive their masters’ 
approvals or remonstrances. If we are not greatly mistaken, there 
will not be time that Session to get the measure through, and 
next Session the Tories will attribute the project to their Liberal 
opponents. 





MR. WOLLOWAY’S PROJECT. 
T is authoritatively announced this week that Mr. Holloway 
has determined to consecrate a quarter of a million sterling 
to the erection and partial endowment of a College for Women, 
on a grand and unprecedented scale. That such a proposal 
|should be welcomed with enthusiasm and gratitude by many 
persons who lament the deficiency in the provision for feminine 
education, and the practical monopoly of all the academic found- 
ations of the country, from the Universities downwards, by the 
stronger sex, is very natural. Some facts, however, appear from 
the newspaper reports to have transpired at a preliminary meet- 
ing which are calculated to suggest grave misgivings as to the 
manner in which this munificent design is likely to be carried 
into effect. 

It appears that an estate of about 90 acres has been pur- 
chased at Egham, and that it is proposed to erect on it a stately 
building in the French Renaissance style, with accommodation for 
400 resident students, and a corresponding teaching staff. The 
splendour and completeness of the proposed College and its equip- 
ments may be estimated from the fact that it is intended to expend 
£150,000 on the building alone. It is understood that this part 
of the project, at any rate, is already decided on, and admits of 
no modification. 

In so far as this scheme undertakes to provide that the highest 
conceivable educational advantages shall be brought within the 
reach of women, it is entirely wise and beneficent. But the scheme 
also proposes that these advantages shall be restricted to the inmates 
of a gigantic boarding-house, of whose government and moral 
discipline nothing appears to be yet known, except that no clerical 
influence is to be allowed, and that the College is to be wholly 
It is in connection with this second part of the 











for physical qualifications. As a matter of fact, we suspect} unsectarian. 
successful candidates are quite up to the average standard in | project that the gravest difficulties are likely to arise. A great 
health and energy, but an examination on that point would college in the nature of a convent, which brings 400 young women 
be borne, and if it were not ridiculously severe, would be| to live together under one roof, is a new experiment in English 
accounted fair. So, it is possible, would be a certain number of | social life; and while it is very doubtful whether it will succeed 
marks, not too many, awarded by Examiners under the heading| or not, it is yet more doubtful whether its success is much to be 
“Competence,” and ayowedly intended to “weight” candidates | desired. Ina country like America, new social experiments of 
who, in their experienced judgment, even if successful, would be | this kind may be tried with far more reasonable expectation of 
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srecess, and Vassar College, to which reference has been often | able to accept it on the novel conditions on which he alone appears 
made as the exemplar to be followed in this instance, appears to | to be prepared to offer it, is, and is likely to remain, very small 
have satisfied the expectations of its founder. But in our own | indeed. 

country there are traditions and deep-rooted usages, which are still, | We sincerely hope that there is yet time for a reconsideration 
and are likely long to remain, more potent than the simple desire | of this crude, though magnificent project. Resources far less 
for intellectual improvement. The home is the centre of English ample than those which the founder promises to give would 
life, certainly of the life of English women. In the case of men, the | suffice to equip the most splendid provision for teaching, to secure 
larger public life of a great college is a valuable training for the arena ground to be hereafter covered with colleges and boarding-houses, 
of a world or a profession in which men must contend with men. | to erect some on a small scale by way of experiment, to furnish a 
But for women there is, as a rule, no future duty which necessarily moderate endowment for professorships, and to provide liberal 
requires the bracing discipline and the contests of such a public scholarships and exhibitions. The two objects evidently promi- 








life. It is essential here to discriminate between learning and 
living. For convenience and economy of teaching-power, and 
for the creation of a healthy and stimulating intellectual atmo- 
sphere, an institution on a great scale, so far as tuition is con- 
cerned, is likely to prove almost, if not quite, as valuable to 
women as tomen. But for all leisure, and for those portions of 
the day in which the student is not under actual instruction, the 
more nearly her life can be assimilated to the tranquil usages of 
a well-ordered home the better. Hence it would seem that the 
problem to be solved is to combine the maximum of educational 
advantages with the minimum of disturbance to whatever is most 
valuable in the social and domestic life of our countrywomen. An 
ideal University for women should, in the first place, be near enough 
to some great centre of population to allow of the attendance at 
the Professors’ classes of many women who live in their own 
homes. Egham is too far for this, and at the same time near 
enough to tantalise hundreds of thoughtful English girls who are 
resident in London with the vision of an academic life which they 
would like to share, but from which they would be debarred by 
mnwillingness or inability to incur the expense of a second home. 
If a site nearer to London had been fortunately chosen, and if the 
earliest attention had been devoted to the complete equipment of 
a great institution with teaching apparatus, library, chemical 
and physical laboratories, and professors of the highest rank, 
it is probable that the first and most numerous students 
would be those who attended the College by day and returned to 
their homes by railway. The need of boarding arrangements for 
students from a distance would immediately be felt, but this need 
would be most fitly supplied, not indeed in the form of one vast 
boarding-house, but on the plan, which works so well at Chelten- 


nent in the mind of the proposed founder are the bestowal of 
| a great intellectual boon on Englishwomen, and the honourable 
| association of his own name with a famous institution of which 
the nation in after years may feel justly proud. Both objects are 
entirely legitimate, and may easily be accomplished. But the 
second can only be effectually secured by giving due heed to the 
teaching of experience in regard to the first. And we are con- 
vinced that the best experience obtainable from the Universities, 
from Girton, from Cheltenham, or from the numerous associations 
now so laboriously and usefully employed in promoting the 
higher education of women, will combine to counsel some sub- 
stantial modifications, if not in the general design, at least in 
many of the details of the tempting scheme now before the public. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GREG AND “THE MASSES.” 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Greg says :—‘‘ I cannot quite gather from the letters of 
your correspondent, the Rey. G. D. Snow, wherein I have ‘made 
unfair attacks upon ‘‘the masses,”’ or deviated from the doctrines 
of sound political economy, nor do I care much to defend myself 
against such charges. I only feel clear that he has misunderstood, 
and therefore misrepresented me, and I am pretty sure that he can- 
not have read me with much care.” He says that I have misrepre- 
sented him, in accusing him of having made unfair attacks upon 
‘‘the masses,” and that he cannot gather from my letters wherein 
he has done so. 

He has unfairly attacked the advocates of ‘‘ the masses,” first, 








ham, of separate dwellings on a more or less quiet and domestic in his ‘‘ Obligations of the Soil’ (Contemporary, January, 1875), 
scale, all affiliated to the central educational establishment, and | because he has alleged that their aim has been to make the land 
grouped around it. Some of these homes might be, like the Col- | support the greatest possible numbers, instead of to increase 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, on a large, and others on a small the comfort of those who live on the soil, even at the cost of 


scale; some might be luxurious, and others cheap; each might I have said in 
answer to that, that the practical aim of the advocates of the 


| masses generally, and I can affirm it notably of Canon Girdlestone, 
Henry ‘Taylor, and Howard Evans—to say nothing of Joseph 
Arch—has been to improve the condition of the labourers by 
dimishing their numbers. I say, never mind what their talk may 
have been, this is what they are doing. ‘They and they alone are 
doing what Carlyle talked of as most desirable thirty-two years ago» 
organising a national emigration service. This is the true organisa- 
tion of labour, to send each labourer to the place where he is most 
wanted ; and one use of this is to get more room, and to improve the 
quality of human existence by diminishing its quantity on a given 
limited space. This—which Mr. Greg talks of in the last para- 
graph of his ‘ Obligations of the Soil”—the much-abused advo- 
cates of ‘the masses ” are not talking about, but doing. 

If Mr. Greg accuses me of misunderstanding him, I may cer- 
tainly rejoin that he misunderstands me. He says of me, “ His 
chief aim seems to be to advocate strikes.” The only thing | 
/can find in my letters on which he can base this most damning 
| accusation is that I have said in my letter of January 30, * ‘The 
| only interest or power that is at work to avert pauperism lies in 
the proletariat. Its power may be simply described as the power 
| of striking.” 
| Similarly I might say that the strength of a nation lay in its 
| power of making war. True or false, this affirmation could not 
| be construed into advocating war. <A strike, like a war, is a 
great misfortune, arising from mutual misunderstanding, but 
' such misunderstandings are occasionally unavoidable. 

To say that the men are always wrong in striking, as Mr. Greg 
certainly says in his last letter, amounts practically to saying that 
they are always wrong in insisting on higher wages; in other 
words, that they must always be at the mercy of their employers. 
Men cannot insist on higher wages without runving some risk of 
| getting their demand refused, for men can only get wisdom by 
experience and preliminary failures. Nations have to go through 
the terrible ordeal of wars, and contracting parties the less terrible 


have its own distinctive religious, or even professional character, 
and thus, by degrees, there might grow up and cluster round a 
great academic nucleus a community corresponding in its variety 
to the complex structure of English society,—a true University for 
Women. Those who have a large practical problem to solve must 
begin by accepting the facts of life, and one of these facts is 
that English parents are not likely, in great numbers, 
to permit their daughters to make a home in the great un- 
sectarian boarding-house which Mr. Holloway is said to contem- 
plate. It is quite possible to carry out his intention by making 
the teaching in the College absolutely unsectarian, but this in- 
‘tention is compatible with a permission to parents to exercise 
free choice as to the kind of domestic life and of religious dis- 
cipline of which their daughters shall be sharers during their 
period of studentship. 

Such an institution, however, must come into existence, if at 
all, not by way of creation or manufacture, but by way of growth. 
Every one will sympathise with the natural desire of a generous 
man who makes a great public gift to see, while he yet lives, his 
whole ideal completely realised. But he who would confer the 
largest intellectual benefit on his contemporaries and on posterity 
will best fulfil his own purpose by the exercise of the difficult 
virtues of caution, of faith, and of patience. The noblest monu- 
ment which can be raised to a public benefactor is an institu- 
tion which has in it a capacity for development, and for 
adapting itself to the changed circumstances and actual experience 
of successive generations. It would be melancholy hereafter to 
See reproduced at Egham the pathetic magnificence and desola- 
tion of Columbia Market, and to reflect that both failures had 
arisen from the same causes,—an inaccurate estimate of the exist- 
ing need, and a mistaken theory as to the way in which that need 
could be supplied. Yet if the truth must be told, there is some 
danger of this. ‘The number of women who earnestly desire to 
possess what Mr. Holloway proposes to give is not only very large, 
but is inereasing daily. But the number of women who will be 


| diminishing their numbers, pp. 189, 190, 191. 
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but still terrible ordeal of strikes, before they can ascertain their re- | know of another case in which, because a Liberal journal of a 
spective strength. Mr. Greg compels me to repeat these platitudes, | certain standing held the same view as the Daily News on this 
which I should otherwise apologise for troubling you with. ‘The | question, its proprietors were threatened with the establishment 





advocates of the masses are already refining them and raising them 
and already diminishing pauperism by means of a nascent but very 
promising migration and emigration service, which, as I showed in 
my letter of January 30, the protelariat alone can see their account 
in promoting, and which is needed to protect emigrants from 


being taken advantage of on their first arrival, and also from being | 


deluded by the misrepresentations, on the one hand, of farmers 
who want to keep them at home, and on the other hand, of 
colonial touters whose representations cannot be relied on. 

It is only by independent, self-reliant action that the proletariat 
can save itself, and it is, as I have shown in former letters, only 
the proletariat that by saving itself can save the nation from 
pauperism. It can only get strength or light to do this by 
getting able advocates of its own, who can tell labourers what 
they may ask for at home, by finding out for them what alternative 
openings there are for them abroad. From this process mistakes, 
that is, disputes culminating in strikes, are unhappily not wholly 
unavoidable, but to rob the proletariat of its power of striking 
would be to reduce it to slavery at once. Our labourers would 
become Helots, and in process of time need to have their numbers 
kept down the same way, in order that a select few, Mr. Greg's 
‘ideal’ men, might develope themselves, ‘‘ by adding to the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye also, and the pride of life.” (See 
“« Obligations of the Soil,” pp. 193-4).—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. D. Snow. 


NEWSPAPER INDEPENDENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as a journalist of nearly twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the doubtful joys of leader-writing, to place before 
you a question of journalistic casuistry which has lately been 
troubling me more than I should have thought possible a few 
years ago? ‘The age of literary bravos has, I believe, . passed 
away. ‘The men who were not ashamed to sell themselves to 
anybody who hired them to write on any side on any question 
are almost an extinct race, but I fear there is some danger of 
our falling under the influence of another race of journalists, who 
although they would scorn the sins and follies of the old Grub- 


Street hacks, are, nevertheless, guilty of a very mischievous | 


practice of their own. ‘They won’t absolutely give the lie to their 


own convictions, but they are willing to bend and colour the | 


expression of those convictions, in such a fashion as to make 
their readers think very differently from themselves, upon the 
subjects on which they write. ‘The other day, for example, I was 
in the company of some men justly honoured both by their fellow- 
journalists and by the outside world, when the conversation turned 
upon Mr. Gladstone and his capacity as a statesman. Not a man 
in the company failed to express the conviction that Mr. Gladstone 


| of a rival journal! Those who have the largest acquaintance 

with newspaper proprictors of the ordinary type will know best 
| how readily they are moved by such threats. In this particular 
| case, it is true, the proprietors were proof against the bullying 
| of their Nonconformist readers; but I am sorry to say that was 

because they happened to be very unlike most newspaper pro. 
| prietors, and not because the bullying was not meant in downright 
| earnest. I mention this circumstance merely to show that the 
temptation to write with a view to please a political or socia} 
party, rather than to express the independent convictions of 
well-informed mind, is by no means a slight one; and though I 
regret that so many journalists succumb to that temptation, I 
cannot pretend to be surprised by the circumstance. But what 
are we coming to, if this state of things is to be carried much 
farther? Members of Parliament are sinking to the level of mere 
delegates, who know that if they venture to rise above the level 
of the constituencies they represent, they do so at the risk 
of losing their seats; even party leaders, it would seem, 
are henceforth to occupy this ignoble position, and the 
candid expression of independent thought on the questions 
of the day will be left to those writers in the Press who 
are happily free from the painful necessity of rendering once a 
year ‘‘an account of their stewardship ” to a mob of Mr. Disraeli’s 
householders, If our journalists also, however, choose to abandon 
their own independence, and become the mere mouthpieces of 
sects and cliques, an evil time is undoubtedly in store for us. We 
shall have been launched with a vengeance upon that “ barren 
plain of democracy” about which Mr. Lowe waxed so eloquent 
in 1866. I don’t purpose to intrude further upon your space, 
but I should be glad if you, or somebody with as good a right 
to discuss the question as you undoubtedly have, would take up 
| this subject, and admonish weak-kneed leader-writers with respect 
to the great trust which has been committed to them, and the 
duty they owe to their profession and their country.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., A ProvinciaL Epiror, 











DIRT AND DISEASE. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

| Sir,—You draw attention to the interesting article of Father 
| Bridgett in the Contemporary, and coincide with him in thinking 
| that I borrowed without acknowledgment from Michelet the 
/assertion that for a thousand years nobody in Europe took 
‘a bath. The reverend father and the writer of your 
| article must have seen only newspaper reports of my ad- 
dress, for in it I expressly say (see page 10) ‘if their historian 
Michelet is to be believed.” ‘This form of expression was not one 
| of deep conviction as to the literal accuracy of the statement. 





was incomparably the greatest statesman of our day, and yet I) Father Bridgett’s attack ought to have been against Michelet, not 


happened to know that some of those who were most enthusiastic against myself ; for he gives no reply to my statements as to the 
in lauding him to the skies were engaged day after day, or | origin of the various plagues which he will find detailed in 
week after week (this was before his resignation of the leadership) | ‘is Hecker's History of the Epidemics of the Middle-Ages,” and 
in depreciating his great qualities, and giving the rather stupid | he simply avoids reference to the specific cases with which | 
mass of ‘ general readers ” to understand that political parties in illustrated the condition of the monks in these ages. But Father 
general, and the Liberals in particular, would gain rather than Bridgett’s article is too interesting and instructive to be answered 


lose by his withdrawal from public life. They did not write in 
this way because they were paid to do so. Nobody would have 
resented an attempt to corrupt his pen more quickly and angrily 


thus briefly. If I have time to spare from my Parliamentary 
duties and those of a hard-worked commission on which I am 
| engaged, I hope to convince such courteous and fair antagonists 





/as the father and your own writer that there is ample historical 


than any one of these gentlemen would have done, but they 
. | evidence for the connection of the plagues of the middle-ages with 


were under the influence of a certain clique or coterie; and 
although, being shrewd and intelligent observers of passing the dirt which then prevailed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
events, they knew that the opinions entertained in these cliques Lyon PLayrarr. 


and coteries were, to say the least, ridiculously exaggerated, they | [We had not Mr. Lyon Playfair’s address at hand when we 
found it pleasant to themselves to colour their remarks about | wrote, and took for granted that his remark was borrowed from 
Mr, Gladstone with the hue most favoured by those under whose | Michelet simply from the improbability that the same epigram 
social influence they happened to be, and thus gave the world an | should have proceeded independently from two different persons. 
essentially false impression of their real estimate of that states- But though we did not know that Mr. Playfair had quoted it with 
man’s character. | the author's name, we did not even suggest any reproach against 

The same thing happened more recently when Mr. Forster was | him for not acknowledging it, simply saying that it was probable 
being discussed in the Press. Men who, as I knew, had the | that he had derived the epigram from the source from which it 
highest admiration for the Member for Bradford, preferred to give | turns out that he did derive it, and stated that he derived it. 
expression to the opinions of Whigs like Sir William Harcourt and | Nothing we said in the least degree challenged the statement that 
Mr. Lowe, or of Nonconformist-Ultramontanes like Mr. Dale, | the medizeval plagues were chiefly due to dirt. Probably that has 
rather than to their own honest individual convictions. Here and been true, not only in the middle-ages, but in the earlier and 


there a newspaper editor had the ‘‘ courage of his opinions,” and | latter days. The Plague of London certainly was due in great 


you have only to observe how the Daily News was denounced | degree to that cause, and it was not a medieval plague. The 
by the united forces of Birmingham and Crewe, in order | plague of Jerusalem in David’s reign was probably enough due to 


to see what the penalty of that courage was, 


I happen to | the same cause, and was not a mediaeval plague. Our drift was, 
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we need hardly say, notin the least adverse to Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair's; it was only a comment on the slightly superstitious element 
which popular enthusiasm seems likely to introduce into the 
modern campaign against dirt, as also into the modern campaign 
against drunkenness.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“FREE TRADE." 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—On the 28th of last March you permitted me to ask a 
question on this subject in your columns, and you were also good 
enough to answer it. Will you permit me to ask another ? 

You stated your opinion that a system of bounties on exporta- 
tion ‘‘must be a bad system, and so far as we can induce other 
nations to relinquish it, we should be doing the whole world an 
economical service.”” ‘The question now is, how are other nations 
to be so induced, and to what length is the effort to be carried ? 

At first sight, it will probably be said that if treaty engage- 
ments and the interests of their own revenues will not induce 
them to stop such a practice, we have no alternative but to let 
them take their own course. The only way to meet this argu- 
ment is to point out the result to this country, if other nations 
were to apply the system of bounties on exportation to all their 
leading articles of produce and manufacture. For it would not 
be fair, in discussing a principle, to say that because the sugar 
trade is the only one which happens at present to be the sufferer, 
it must take its chance as long as the consumer reaps the benefit. 
Let us suppose that the other countries of Europe became so 
enamoured of the system of export bounties which they now 
apply to sugar, as to extend it to the rest of their produce and 
manufactures. It is clear that the ultimate result would be the 
ruin of every British industry, and consequently so great a re- 
duction in the number as almost to amount to the extinction of 
those very consumers who, according to some political economists, 
should enjoy the benefit of such a system, regardless of its effect 
on the trade of the country. 

If I am right in this conclusion, it surely becomes a serious 
question, and one which ought to interest all true free-traders, 
what steps this country should take in inducing, as you put it, 
other nations to relinquish so bad a system. Howisa commercial 
treaty to be enforced? We cannot go to war about it. We can, 
however, as a last resource, go to commercial war, and though it 
may at first sound a strange and heterodox proposal to free-trade 
ears, it will, I believe, be admitted, on close examination of the 
subject, to be perfectly sound policy, all other efforts to check 
the practice having failed, to levy a duty on any commodity which 
is exported from a foreign country under a system of bounties. 

Tn the extreme case which I have put, how could the inevitable 
disaster to this country be otherwise averted? If the principle 
be sound in the extreme case, is it not equally sound if applied to 
the existing case of sugar ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. GADESDEN. 


[It seems to us perfectly clear that, economically speaking, there 
can be nothing but an advantage in counter'vailing the evil system 
of bounties on exports by exactly equivalent duties on imports. 
But of course this would apply solely to imports coming from 
the countries which granted the bounties, and not to imports of 
the same class brought from elsewhere. And of course, again, 
it is always a great question whether the general disturbance 
caused to trade by the bounties is severe enough to warrant the 
imposition of countervailing import duties in what would other- 
wise be a free port.—Ep. Spectator.] 

BOOKS. 

ne 
MR. MASSON’S MILTON.* 

Mr. Masson has at length achieved a task the preparation of 
which, as he states in the preface, has extended over not a few 
years. The edition before us is one that cannot fail eventually 
to gain a place in every good library, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the form in which it is produced leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Mr. Masson may be almost said to have appropriated Milton. 
There are many men in England quite as capable of appreciat- 
ing the transcendent splendour of the poet's versification, but 
not one Englishman probably is so minutely conversant with 
liographical and biographical details, nor has evinced such 
pains-taking assiduity in unravelling every point of interest or 


.* The Poetical Works of John Milton, Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and an 
Essay on Milton's English, by David Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
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difficulty in connection with Milton's poetry. The first feeling 
of the reader who takes up these volumes will probably be that 
of amazement at the prodigious labour expended upon them. 
Mr. Masson despises nothing, omits nothing. At any cost he is 
determined to be accurate, and he has faith enough in his readers, 
or rather in the readers of Milton, to believe that they will patiently 
follow him not only along the broad roads of Miltonic criticism, 
but also into each by-way, dingle, and bosky bourn he has 
deemed it needful to explore. 

The work opens with a ‘‘ General Essay on Milton’s English,” 
arranged under six heads:—‘ I, Milton’s Vocabulary ;” ‘IL 
Spelling and Pronunciation ;” “IIT. Peculiarities of Grammatical 
Inflection ;” ‘‘IV. Syntax and Idiom ;” “‘ V. The Punctuation ;” 
‘VI. Milton’s Versification and his Place in the History of 
English Verse.” This essay occupies 132 closely printed pages, 
and contains, as may be judged from the headings, a good deal 
that belongs more to the province of the grammarian than to the 
critic of poetry. On the six points given above, Mr. Masson’s 
remarks are in the highest degree claborate, and indeed exhaus- 
tive. Under “ Vocabulary,” he gives a list of the words used 
by Milton only once, and the words wholly or partially obsolete. 
Under the second heading several fac-similes of the poet's writing 
are given, and here the editor undertakes to justify his use of 
modern orthography in all cases, save when a peculiarity seems 
to be especially characteristic of the poet. Mr. Masson has 
followed the course taken by the editors of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Shakespeare,” by Mr. Elwin in his edition of Pope (of which we 
hope to receive more volumes before long), and by other modern 
editors of British classics. We think the plan pursued in these 
cases is a right one. Neither in Milton’s time nor in Pope’s 
was there any fixed system of spelling, and of Milton’s spelling 
Mr. Masson observes that one of its most marked characteristices is 
its variability, and that ‘‘on examination it is found that this 
variability or want of uniformity affects precisely and chiefly 
those spellings which differ from ours, and that in almost every 
such case our present spelling was actually used as one of the 
variations, and had its chance in the competition.” Moreover, it 
is impossible, as the editor points out, to say what Milton's spell- 
ing really is, since the manuscript containing the drafts of a 
portion of his earlier English poems, when he had his eye-sight, 
differs in numberless particulars from the spelling of the same 
pieces when printed in 1645. Which, asks Mr. Masson, is most 
Milton’s spelling,—that of the MSS., so far as they go, or that 
of the printed volume ; and of course it becomes still more impos- 
sible to determine Milton’s spelling when he dictated his poems 
and was unable to revise his proofs. These are sufficient reasons for 
the course pursued by Mr. Masson, but it may be added that the 
pleasure of reading a great poet who belongs not to an age, but 
to all time, is considerably lessened if the eye be constantly 
offended by obsolete spelling. Mr, Masson devotes several pages— 
and this may be taken as an instance of his precise criticism—to a 
comment on the useful, but rather ugly word its,—‘ one of the 
greatest curiosities in the English language, not being a genuine 
old-English word at all, but an upstart of the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, seldom used even then, or for a good while after- 
wards, and not fully admitted till the reign of Charles II.” In 
the original edition of our Authorised Version of the Bible the 
word its does not once occur, Shakespeare uses it ten times in all, 
and Milton only three times. Curiously enough, too, the odd 
possessive form it, found in Shakespeare fifteen times, is not found 
in Milton’s poetry once. Mr. Masson also treats us to something 
like an essay on the relatives that, who, which, and shows that 
Milton did not recognise Professor Bain’s principle, that who and 
which ought to be reserved for co-ordinate clauses in a sentence— 
i.e., for clauses of additional predication—while that ought to be 
used in all clauses merely restrictive or explanatory of a current 
subject or predicate. The poet’s punctuation also receives care- 
| ful comment, and the remarks on his versification are extremely 
elaborate. A long list of imperfect rhymes is appended, and 
Mr. Masson, who has taken the trouble to make calculations on 
a variety of points connected with Milton’s poetry, considers 
| that in the whole of his rhymed poetry, extending to about 
| 2,700 lines, every eighth or tenth line is more or less imperfect. 
| Milton’s invective against rhyme in the few words prefixed to 
| Paradise Lost is strange in a poet who, up to that period, had 
| gained his best laurels by the use of it. Mr. Masson suspects 
| it is to be received cum grano. ‘He was probably,” he writes, 
| provoked to strength of statement by having heard of the 
| ‘stumbling’ of many of the first readers of Paradise Lost, and 
| perhaps of the outery of some critics at the novelty of the verse.” 
Passing from the general essay on Milton’s English, we arrive 
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at the introduction to Paradise Lost, which is very nearly as 
long, and contains much curious matter, and much, we venture to 
think, which no writer less painfully conscientious than Mr. 
Masson would have taken the trouble to accumulate. The history 
of the several editions of the poem will be found here, and in the 
course of the narrative Mr. Masson shows that the belief of some 
of Milton’s biographers and editors with regard to the neglect of 
Paradise Lost until the publication of Addison’s essays showed 
Englishmen what a treasure they possessed is altogether falla- 
cious. Mr. R. C. Browne, one of the latest critics of Milton, 
has taken this view, and observes that the general reception 
of the great poem was indifferent, and that the greater part of 
Milton’s countrymen were aroused from their apathy and ignorance 
by Addison’s criticism. There seems really no ground for this 
assertion. Dr, Johnson has pointed out that reading was not in 
Milton’s time a general amusement, and that neither traders, nor 
even gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced by ignorance ; and 
he is right in adding that ‘ the sale of thirteen hundred copies in 
two years, in opposition to so much recent enmity. ..... was 
an uncommon example of the prevalence of genius.” ‘The truth 
is that an impression of thirteen hundred copies was exhausted 
within a little over eighteen months, and before the close of the 
seventeenth century six editions of the poem had been published, 
—‘three of them” (we quote Mr. Masson), ‘‘splendid folio editions, 
and one of them with a commentary which was in itself a tribute 
to the extraordinary renown of the poem, and not only before or 
shortly after Milton’s death had there been such public expres- 
sions of admiration for the poem by Dryden and others as were 
equivalent to its recognition as one of the sublimest works of 
English genius, but since the year 1688, Dryden’s emphatic, if 
not very discriminating lines . had been a familiar 


quotation in the mouths of scholars: Even before those 
lines were written, the habit of comparing Milton with 
Homer and Virgil, and wondering whether the highest 


greatness might not be claimed for the Englishman, had been fully 
formed, Addison’s criticisms, therefore, were only a contribution 
to a reputation already become traditional.” Several other 
editions followed at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
the seventh was published by Tonson in 1705, “adorned with 
sculptures.” It is a beautifully printed volume, but the ‘“ sculp- 
tures,” as might be expected, are very grotesque. In the first, 
Satan, who, barring his wings, looks singularly like a primitive 
Briton, appears to be standing on the fallen angels, and poking at 
them with his spear; in another, Satan’s interview with Sin and 
Death is depicted. Very comical too, and certainly not in the least 
sublime, is the delineation of the battle in heaven, and the * chariot 
of paternal Deity ;” but the publication of popular editions such 
as this, which was followed by another edition in 1707, anda 
pocket edition in 1711, show that the poet was appreciated by 
the readers of that time. 

Mr. Masson's massive biography of Milton has not deterred him 
from accumulating many biographical details in the introduction 
and notes, in which we believe that all the prominent events of the 
poet's life will be found detailed. Itis a question, indeed, whether 
the editor’s love of his subject, in all its most trifling particulars, 
does not sometimes tempt him to expatiate where the student of 
Milton’s poetry needs only brief comment or explanation. Very 
much which Mr. Masson writes is interesting as literary gossip, but 
in editing a classic poet like Milton, any matter that is not abso- 
lutely required to elucidate the text becomes objectionable by 
detaining us from it. Occasionally, too, Mr. Masson raises a 
point of controversy, which, as it seems to us, is wholly 
uncalled for. Thus, at the conclusion of the Notes to Milton’s 
Latin poctry, Mr, Masson takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
Milton as a prose writer in a style which is neither dignified nor 
pleasing. After quoting from Thomas Warton, to whose criti- 
cism on Milton as a poct he does full justice, a passage in which 
the writer, as might be expected from his position and education, 
speaks strongly against certain portions of the prose works, My. 
Masson asks whether the cordatior xtas which Milton anticipated 
for his writings in general has come even yet :— 

* About Milton’s poems we know what it is right to say, but oh! his 
opinions, oh! his pamphlets! To be sure, there is his Areopagitica. 

Ve will make that an exception, we will call that noble, for its doctrine 
is now axiomatic; but Ob! for the rest! Well, it cannot be denied that 
there is something valid in the distinction theoretically, and that prac- 
tically we do find it necessary to make such distinctions in our criticism 
of writers. We like one production of a writer, and we do not like, or 


wo do not equally like another production of the same writer. Besides | floral teleology. 


poems are poems and opinions are opinions. We desire only to be 


stirred, and roused, and charmed, and elevated by a poem; but if an 
opinion concerns any matter of morals or politics still in discussion, 
how can we avoid hating it, and eyen any presentation of it, if we do not 
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agree with it? With all this, however, the distinction, as it has hans 
applied to Milton, may be challenged at its roots, and will more and 
more be challenged. It is the author of the Paradise Lost that is the- 
author of those Pose Pamphlets, and it is the author of the Proge 
Pamphlets that is the author of Puradise Lost. They sprang from one 
life; they are but diverse manifestations of one and the same soul; 
they are organically related; neither could have come into the world 
from any other mind than precisely that which exulted in the other. 
...+... To prefer tha one to the other is within our right, to find 
fault with either is within our right, but not to adore the one, and bury 
or deride the other as an accidentally connected monstrosity.” 

All this, as it seems to us, is singularly out of place where it 
stands; nor can we see that the argument, wherever placed, has 
very much pertinence. What right, asks Mr. Masson, further,, 
have we to break into two parts what God and Nature and 
Milton's own meditations thus organically united? But we may 
observe in reply that the question is not one of right, but of 
critical judgment and taste. All readers who know what 
genuine poetry is find in the perusal of Paradise Lost an 
exquisite and almost unmatched pleasure; many readers, too, 
can relish heartily certain splendid passages of the prose works, 
although repelled at almost every step by the coarseness of Milton's: 
invective, by his painful personalities, by his injustice to oppo-. 
nents, by the grossness of his sarcasm, and by opinions which, 
whether wrongly or rightly, they hold to be injurious to morality, 
Moreover, there are readers who cannot even admire the style, 
which they regard as subversive in many cases of English syntax, 
in which a large portion of Milton’s prose is written. Now what 
is to be said to such readers? ‘They may be stupid in the eyes of 
Milton’s admirers, and too blind to perceive or to care about the 
‘‘ organic relationship” between, let us say, Comus and the Doe-- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce. Are they, therefore, acting with- 
out their rights in delighting in the one, while ignoring or con- 
demning the other? There is much, no doubt, that is in the 
highest sense great in Milton’s prose, passages that delight the ear 
and deserve to live in the memory; but notwithstanding these 
passages, and despite Mr. Masson’s protest against what he deems 
an unnatural divorce, we venture to: believe that while through 
all time Milton’s poetry will be read with ever-fresh delight, 
his prose writings will be chiefly studied from curiosity. 

In noticing thus slightly the labours of Mr. Masson in this 
splendid field of literature, it is impossible to do anything like 
justice to his extensive knowledge, his unwearied patience, his 
carefulness in stating facts, the skill with which he applies, and im 
all cases fairly applies, the labours of earlier editors, and above all, 
to the hearty admiration and enthusiasm which have sustained 
him throughout his long and often intricate toil. ‘The result isim 
the highest degree significant, but we are not sure whether it is: 
wholly satisfactory. Mr. Masson gives us all we want to know, 
so that the work may boast a completeness unachieved by former 
editors ; but his extreme care to omit nothing has often led him, as 
we have before observed, to insert trivial matters at great length, 
which however fitted for a comprehensive or a gossiping biography,. 
occupy too large a space in an edition of Milton’s poetical works. 
But this, after all, is a comparatively trifling blemish, and there 
are few editors of our great poets who have done so much to merit 
the thanks, not of students only, but of general readers. 





BRITISH WILD FLOWERS.* 

Sim Jonun Lursockx informs us in his preface that this little bouk 
has grown out of observations and notes, originally prepared 
‘‘ with the view of encouraging in my children that love of natural 
history from which I myself have derived so much happiness.” 
Even apart from such an object, a very considerable value might be 
claimed for studies of this kind as a mere intellectual exercise. But 
stillfurther, Sir John Lubbock’s gracéful exposition gives us, for the 
first time in this country, a brief but comprehensive view of the 
result of applying the principle of natural selection to a large class 
of biological phenomena which hitherto, till Mr. Darwin called. 
attention to them, had hardly seemed even a possible field for 
scientific explanation. 

In 1787 Conrad Sprengel noticed in the flowers of Geranium 
sylvaticum—one of the most beautiful of the indigenous plants of 
Northern Europe—a number of delicate hairs. Convineed that 
the ‘“‘ wise Author of Nature would not have created even a hair 


| in vain.” he endeavoured to ascertain the use of these hairs, and 


satisfied himself that they served to protect the honey from rain. 
ion was the starting-point of what may be called 
Ile studied the structure of numerous other 
flowers with great care, and found the key to the singularities and 


This observat 








* On British Wild Flowers Considered in Relation to Insects By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., F.R.S., M.P. London: Macmillan, 
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complexities of their architecture in their adaptation to the visits 
of insects. 


The vast majority of flowers contain, besides the structures (the | 


pistil) which enclose the rudimentary seeds, others (the stamens) 
which produce that dust-like substance familiar to most persons 
under its technical name of “ pollen.” The function of pollen, 
dimly appreciated as early as the time of Pliny, was more specifi- 
cally pointed out by Sir Thomas Millington in 1676. It is a 
matter pretty well known, at any rate to those who have at any 
time had concern with gardens, that without the application of pollen 
to the pistil the rudimentary seeds never mature. It might perhaps 
seem a tolerably safe inference, that inasmuch as a natural provision 
has placed within the envelopes of the same flower, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, both the stamens and pistil—i e., the pollen and seed- 
producing structures—the former were intended to influence the 
latter, so as to provide by close proximity for the least possible 
risk of failure in the process of fertilisation. What, however, 
Sprengel discovered was that in an immense number of cases the 
ractical results of this conjunction were in one way or other 
P J y 
carefully defeated. One very common mode in which this happens 
is when the stamens and pistil do not ripen at the same time. 
For example, in the Pink, in its first condition, the stamens 
are mature and project above the flat top or dise of 
the flower, while the whole of the pistil is concealed 
within the tube. In a later stage of the same flower, 
the stamens have shrivelled up, disappeared, and the apices 
of the pistil ready for the reception of pollen, are protruded 
in their place. It is quite clear that in a case like this, without 
some external assistance, the pink will bloom quite fruitlessly. 
Now, this assistance is provided by the visits of insects. At the 
bottom of the tube of the flower a secretion of honey takes place. 
The fiat top formed by the spreading petals forms a convenient 
alighting-place for flies which come to feed on the pollen, 
and for butterflies which reach the honey with their long 
proboscis. If the stamens are protruded from the flower, 
the insect will certainly bedaub itself with the pollen, and 
as such insects habitually range from flower to flower, it is 
quite clear that, sooner or later, the pollen of one blossom will be 
conveyed to the pistil of another. Now, the question at once 
arises why nature should prefer this circuitous cross-fertilisation 
to self-fertilisation, which would apparently be so much simpler. 
And the answer which must be made is, that it is an advantage 
to the plants that it should be so preferred. Sir John Lubbock 
sums up our knowledge on this point to the following effect :— 

“T will not now enter on the large question why this cross-fertilisa- 
tion should be an advantage; but that it is has been clearly proved. 
Kolreuter speaks with astonishment of the ‘statura portentosa’ of some 
plants thus raised by him; indeed, says Mr. Darwin, ‘all experimenters 
have been struck With the wonderful vigour, height, tenacity of life, 
precocity, and hardiness of their hybrid productions. Mr. Darwin 
himself, however, was, I believe, the first to show that if a flower be 
fertilised by pollen from a different plant, the seedlings so produced are 
much stronger than if the plant be fertilised by its own pollen. I have 
had the advantage of seeing several of these experiments, and the 
difference is certainly most striking. For instance, six crossed and six 
self-fertilised seeds of Jpomaa purpurea were grown in pairs on 
opposite sides of the same pots; the former reached a height of 
seven feet, while the others were, on an average, only five feet 
four inches. The first also flowered more profusely. It is, moreover, 
remarkable that in many cases plants are themselves more fertile if 
supplied with pollen from a different flower, a different varicty, or even, 
as it would appear in some instances (in the passion-flower, for instance), 
from a different species. Nay, in some cases pollen has no effect what- 
ever unless transferred to a different flower. Fritz Miiller has recorded 
some species in which pollen, if placed on the stigma of the same flower, 
Las not only no more efiect than so much inorganic dust; but, which is 
perhaps even more extraordinary, in others, he states that the pollen 
on the stigma of its own flower acted on it like a poison.” (pp. 
6 and 7.) 

We are very soon, therefore, brought face to face with the fact 
that all that strikes us as admirable and pleasing in the varied 
forms, tints, odours, and even modes of opening and shutting of 
flowers, have reference to the transference of pollen from one 


placed 


flower to another by the intervention (in the majority of | 


of insects. And besides this strictly teleological 
way of interpreting floral structure, we are asked to accept 
the conclusion that all the wonderful contrivances, with the 
detailed mechanism of which every page of this book is filled, 
arose gradually from the operation of the principle of the ‘*sur- 
vival of the fittest’; those arrangements which most favoured 
the substitution of cross-fertilisation for self-fertilisation—once, 
probably, common to all flowers—giving rise to the strongest and 
most fruitful races, which being strongest and most fruitful, in 
the long run have survived. 

The necessity of the visits of insects to flowers was, as has been 
said, first clearly made out by Sprengel. His observations were 


cases) 


published in 1793, in a copiously illustrated work, to which he 
gave the name, “ Das Entdeckte Geheimniss der Natur.” Fora 
long time the result of his labours attracted little attention. Sir 
John Lubbock points out the reason for this. Sprengel assumed 
that the varied structure of flowers, which in so many cases 
inhibits self-fertilisation, was a kind of ultimate fact. Plants, 
then, being placed in this predicament, for reasons which he would 
have regarded as hopeless, if not irreverent, to attempt to fathom, 
the visits of insects were arranged mainly in order to overcome 
the difficulty. But the shape in which the facts are presented 
by Sprengel is wanting in interest and rationality. The true 
source of pleasure in scientific study is in apprehending the 
comparative capacity of the successive hypotheses which 
are presented to us to explain phenomena. Now, important 
as Sprengel’s results were, they were very soon evacuated of 
interest. On the one hand, he shows us a sct of arrangements 
precluding self-fertilisation, for which prima facie flowers would 
have seemed to be specially designed ; on the other, he shows us. 
a set of arrangements remedying the disabilitics. But as to the 
why and wherefore, we must be content to fall back on the 
decrees of the “‘sapientissimus rerum Opifex.” Logically this is: 
a sufficient explanation, but it is not an intellectually gratifying 
one. Sir John Lubbock complains that,— 

“ While Sprengel’s deep religious feeling thus gave him the clue which 
has thrown so much light on the origin and structure of flowers, tho 
comparatively low conception of creative power which was in his time, 
and indeed until recently prevalent, led him to assume that each flower 
was created as we now see it, and prevented him from perceiving tho 
real significance of the facts which he had discovered, while the true 
evplanation could scarcely have escaped him if he had possessed that 
higher view of creation which we owe to Mr. Darwin.” 

Now Sprengel’s discoveries fell for a time into oblivion, because 
at the best they were then only curious ; they had not yet become 
significant; they were apt adornments for a Bridgewater 
treatise, and that was all. But is Sir John Lubbock right 
in blaming either Sprengel or his time for this? It seems 
to us hardly so. Sprengel seems to have gone as far as he 
could go with his facts, and it is in its way a noteworthy 
thing that a man should be led by deep religious feeling to 
supply the material for one of the most important chapters in 
the Origin of Species. But he could not go further, in ignorance 
of the generalisation ‘‘ that it is a law of nature that organic 
beings shall not fertilise themselves for perpetuity.” Now his- 
torically this was not arrived at till after his labours were com- 
pleted. And we cannot doubt that when, in 1799, Andrew Knight 
enunciated it, he really extended to the vegetable kingdom a prin- 
ciple which was drawn from the consideration of what is advanta- 
geous amongst animals. Mr, Darwin remarks of Sprengel that he 
‘failed to understand the full meaning of the structure of the flowers 
which he has so well described, from not always having before his 
mind the key to the problem, namely, the good derived from the 
crossing of distinct individual plants.” This key it was difficult 
for aman reflecting merely on the facts of vegetable life to obtain. 
On the other hand, to a naturalist like Andrew Knight, who ex- 
perimented on the breeding of horses as well as of peas, it 
was extremely likely to suggest itself prominently. If Sprengel 
had worked at the beginning of this century rather than at 
the end of the last, it may be doubted whether his 
low conception of creative power would have hindered his 
pushing his teleology perhaps almost as far as Sir John Lub- 
bock has done. But the lot of Sprengel is common enough in 
scientific research. Facts and observations are chiefly valuable 
when taken in connection with other facts and observations, It 
is the relations between them rather than the facts themselves 
that are intellectually important. If a discoverer is in advance 
| of his day, and comes upon a new point which will not fit in 
| with the current state of his science, he must be content to 
| wait,—its time will come, though not perhaps in his own day. 

There is no side fiom which the doctrine of the progressive 
evolution of organic beings can be approached so dispassionately 
as that which is afforded by the study of plants. Every horti- 
| culturist is familar with the almost infinite capacity of variation. 
/ which vegetable forms of life possess. Equally familiar is the 

method of obtaining strains or varieties by a process of selection. 
| And if this selection has for its object the production of varieties 
| fitted for particular physical conditions, the horticulturist is ouly 
| doing what nature does unceasingly, though more slowly. ‘The 
| apparent inherited rigidity of form and structure which might seem 
|a law to those who are unfamilar with living forms is non- 
| existent for the gardener. Vlants are all but plastic in his 
| hands, and to any one who has ever compared the original stock 
of some one of our even comparatively modern garden plants with 
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he varieties now in cultivation, will see little presumption in saying 
that had we eternity to work in—within the limits, it is true, 
which nature prescribes—we might clothe the earth’s surface with 
what pattern of vegetable raiment we liked. 

Not that in this there is, after all, much room for arrogance. 
Man can, after all, only guide the course of the variation 
which is the heritage of all living things, and which he has 





not initiated and cannot arrest. Man’s esthetic gratifications 
are only one more controlling physical condition imposed on 
quaquaversal variation. A change in one direction leads to the 
destruction of the individuals which exhibit it, because it traverses 
some physical condition ; a change in another, because it offends 
the gardener’s standard of pleasurable colour or form. 

Assuming, as is most probable, that the oldest types of 
flowering plants (excluding Gymnosperms, which are really very 
differently constituted) were self-fertilised, we have in the two 
empirical facts that all living things vary slightly from generation 
to generation, and that cross-fertilisation increases both vigour and 
fertility, causes sufficient to account for all the structural diversities 
of flowers. For example, we know from the experience of 
gardeners that flowers can be modified both in size and colour,— 
the one can be increased and the other intensified. If, therefore, 
Nature seeks to attract insects to inconspicuous, self-fertilised 
flowers, the simplest way of effecting it is by making the flower 


larger and gayer in colour. Now, taking, as Sir John 
Lubbock does, a genus like Geranium, we see that a- 


mongst its species we have precisely such a correlation as 
we might a priori have expected, The larger, brilliant flowers 
are those which have lost the power to fertilise themselves, 
the smaller, inconspicuous ones still preserve it. Some plants, 
like the common swect violet, bear both conspicuous and incon- 


| however, is not the case with the present memoir. 


———e 


MRS. GILBERT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


A Lire of “duty, praise, and prayer” such as was, as Mr. Gilbert 
truly says, eminently that of Ann Taylor, is by no means, ag q 
rule—or, indeed, very frequently—one likely to be of special in. 
terest to the general public, and a vast number of the biographies 
which are published had much better have remained in that 
oblivion to which they are destined very speedily to return. Such, 
Not only are 
Ann and Jane Taylor sufficiently well known by their writings to 
make their private lives of interest, but each of the Taylor family 
was more or less distinguished in his or her particular line, and their 
remarkable industry, and no less remarkable family affection, would 
be worthy of notice, even without the additional attraction pre. 
sented by those ‘‘ bygone tints of a finished centwry,”—the per- 
fectly truthful and graphic portraitures of artistic and literary life 
in a middle-class household, beginning at a period so far back ag 
April 18, 1781, which are given in Mrs. Gilbert's autobiography, 
On that day Isaac 'Taylor—the son of the engraver of the same 
name, who succeeded the celebrated Woollett as Secretary to the 
Royal Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain, and who 
was the friend of Bartolozzi, Fuseli, and Smirke, and the teacher 
of Bewick—married at the age of twenty-two, and took his wife, 
who was one year his senior, to his lodging in Islington, then 
quite a country-place. What a modest start in life was that of 
this loving and enterprising young couple !— 

“Tho income,” says Mrs. Gilbert, “ upon which he [Isaac Taylor] 
calculated that he could live with complete comfort consisted of half- 
a-guinea certain for three days’ work in each week, supplied to him 
by his elder brother, Charles, afterwards known as the learned editor 


of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible—who was at the time in business for 
himself as an engraver and publisher—and so much as he could earn 





spicuous flowers. ‘The former are adapted for cross, the latter for 
self-fertilisation. When, however, we turn to the wild pansy, | 
we find all the flowers adapted for cross-fertilisation. ‘Thus, Mr. } 
Darwin tells us, * When I covered up a fine, large cultivated | 
variety, it set only eighteen capsules, and most of them contained 
very few good seeds, several only from one to three; whereas an | 
equally fine uncovered plant, growing close by, produced 105 fine | 
capsules.” These facts point to the conclusion that in such a case | 
as the sweet violet, we have in the late inconspicuous flowers a | 
survival of the old type possessed by the ancestor of all the violets ; | 
in the pansy these have altogether been lost. 

One remarkable point which is brought out by facts of these | 
kinds is the unity of sensory gratification throughout the animal | 
world. The cclours and odours that please us please insects, the | 
sweets that delectate us suit their taste, the fruits that we culti- | 
vate are but too acceptable to birds. In the case of colour, its | 
appreciation by insects has been rather taken for granted. But | 
Sir John Lubbock tested it by experiment :— | 

“T placed slips of glass with honey on paper of various colours, 
accustoming different bees to visit special colours, and when they had | 
made a few visits to honey on paper of a particular colour, I found 
that if the papers were transposed, the bee followed the colour.” (p. 12.) 

Space will not permit us to give any examples of the detailed 
adjustments which are described in Sir John Lubbock’s pages, 
and, indeed, without being to some degree technical or having | 
recourse to diagrams, it would be difficult adequately to explain 
them by words alone. Nor can we more than advert to the way ! 
in which, if insects have controlled the evolution of the floral 
form, flowers, in their turn, have acted on insects. 

There is one consideration which may be suggested, and our | 
readers may then be left—at least those who are interested in 
such matters, and they ought not to be few—to test the facts for 
themselves, as it is easy enough to do. 

Suppose we could trace up all flowering plants to their remote 
ancestor—the Adam of the floral world—it would be, in our 
eyes, an unlovely plant, with inconspicuous flowers. Suppose, 
moreover, it were subject to the same laws of reproduction and 
variation as we know its descendants exhibit. Then this plant would 
implicitly determine the future existence, by virtue of that sub- 
jection of all the forms which are about us now. In point of 
fact, to create that plant under such conditions was to create all 
the wonderful variety that has issued from it. 'To use a mathe- 
matical analogy, we might compare the plant to a function, its 
stream of descendants to the series into which the function 
might be expanded. Or if that is too technical, we might re- 
present to ourselves the orderly sequence of descendants, becom- 
ing more and more attractive in shape and colour, to the gradual 
expansion of a flower-bud, which in its earliest state of immaturity 
gives little or no promise of its completely developed state, 
although that developed state is implicitly determined by it. 


' by Josiah Gilbert. 


during the remaining three days, when he was at liberty to work on 
his own account. This, with thirty pounds in hand, was his inde- 
pendency, my mother’s dowry being one hundred pounds stock, be- 
queathed to her by her grandfather, with furniture supplied by her 
mother, sufficient for the pleasant first-floor at Islington they were to 
occupy.” 

Although the young wife was so ignorant of domestic matters as 
to have everything to learn, she devoted herself so sedulously to 
her new duties as to become an excellent housekeeper ; and with 
the cares of an increasing family and broken-down health might, 
says her daughter, have degencrated into the mere household 
drudge, but for a piece of advice wisely administered and as 
wisely followed, to the effect that ‘‘ it would be well if her hus- 
band found in her a companion, as well as a housekeeper and 
nurse.” From this time Mrs. Taylor, who before her marriage 
had been distinguished for her literary tastes in the small circle 
to which she belonged, contrived to dedicate a portion of each 
day to self-improvement; and having no other time at her dis- 
posal, began the custom, which she kept up for nearly half a 
century, of reading aloud at meal-times. Such was the mother 
of the subject of the memoir, while of the father it is recorded 
that,— 


“His love of knowledge was early, strong, and universal. Nothing 


| was uninteresting to him that he had the opportunity to acquire, and 


when acquired, his delight was to communicate. Apt to teach he cer- 
tainly was, and ingenious as apt; all his methods were self-devised, 
and the life of few men devoted to teaching as a profession would have 


/ accomplished more than he attained by husbanding the half-hours of 


his own. Early hours and elastic industry were the ‘natural magic’ 
by which his multifarious objects were pursued and labours performed. 
eee Method, arrangement, regularity in everything, were the 


| characteristics of his mind; as were a tranquil hoping-for, and be- 


lieving in the best, those of his heart. 
It is characteristic of him that when rapidly increasing expenses 
made it desirable that the Taylors should move into the country, 
Isaac obtained from Homerton College a list of all the ministers 
sent from thence to within a hundred miles of the capital, and 
wrote to cach of them for information as to prices in their various 
localities before deciding upon a place of sojourn. These inquiries 
resulted in the choice of that quaint and picturesque Lavenham, 
in which place were spent ten happy years. 

A country town, wnapproached by cither coach-road or canal, 
into which the postman’s cart conveying passengers entered once 
a day, and the London waggon carrying goods once a week, 
where the people were as primitive as they were friendly and 
good-natured, and to which Mr. Taylor was able to take sufficient 
employment in his art for months to come, was just suited to 
the requirements of the modest family ; and Ann, who could at 
this time have been only four-and-a-half years old, well remem- 
bers the freshness of the June summer morning when they set out 
for what was then a formidable journey of sixty-three miles, and all 





* Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert (formerly Ann Taylor). Edited 
2 vols. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
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the pleasant bustle of taking possession of ‘ the first grand house | family they were bound together by the closest ties of reverence 
in Shilling Street,” whither her father had preceded them in | and affection. 
order to have everything in readiness for their arrival. When it The accidental purchase, in 1798, of a ‘‘ Minor’s Pocket-book ” 
is remembered that this house, containing twelve spacious rooms containing solutions of enigmas and other poetical contributions, 
and an extensive garden, was to be had for a rent of £6 a | Jed to Mrs. Gilbert's entrance on the field of literature, her first 
year, the propriety of the move on the score of economy cannot | efforts, under the signature of “ Juvenilia,” winning for her the 
well be doubted. magnificent prize of six pocket-books, and being the commence- 
Mrs. Gilbert’s sketches, written, of course, at along-subsequent | ment of that connection with Darton and Harvey whence arose, 
period, of the notabilities of Lavenham are full of good-humoured | as she informs us, her own and her sister's regular and profitable 
drollery, and show that at an early age she was amply gifted with | employment as writers for children, She adds, what it is indeed 
powers of observation; her own life being divided between in- | unnecessary to tell anyone acquainted with their works, ‘* When 
struction from her father and mother and games with her sister | fairly launched, we were sensible of an earnest desire to be as 
Jane, in which the future authoresses, converting an unused brick | useful as we could.” We must not here omit to remark that of 
pig-stye into a dwelling, personated by turns various characters, | the poems for children the most popular were from the pen of the 
whose histories they wove for themselves, and whose lives afforded | elder sister, although, as Mr. Gilbert observes, this fact is not 
something more than the amusement of a day, being suspended | generally recognised, because Jane Taylor continued to write and 
and resumed at frequent intervals, and becoming for the time | to attract the public attention after Ann had ceased to do so. As 
almost realities to these imaginative children. Mr. Gilbert describes the two sisters, Ann dealt with the facts of 
In 1796, when Ann Taylor was fourteen years old, the family life, and Jane with those of nature,—the former was eminently 
removed to Colchester, where her father, who had long been a | practical, the latter sensitive and shy, and these characteristics 
deacon in the Independent Church, was requested to assume the | ™uch influenced their writings. In both sisters the religious 
office of minister. Upon this removal Mrs. Gilbert remarks, “from | ¢lement was perhaps equally strong. After the removal to 
whatever cause, my local recollections of Lavenham appear always | Ongar, which took place in 1811, Ann Taylor began to write for 
as if under a cloudy day, though certainly not because I was un- | the Eclectic Review, and she would probably have distinguished 
happy there. Those of Colehester, however, never present them- herself in that line, had she not soon after her marriage devoted 
selves but as bright and warm with a summer's sun,” and it is | herself almost exclusively to the duties of the new state of life 
natural that to a young girl the exchange from the quiet, secluded | upon which she had entered. From this point her autobiography 
little place to the cheerful, busy, garrison town should have been | ceases, and her story is continued by her son, We cannot follow 
viewed with delight. Even seventy-five years after their depar- | it farther, although by far the greater part of her long and well- 


ture from it, Lavenham is described by two grandsons of Mr. spent life remained to be recorded, for Mrs. Gilbert was thirty- 
Taylor, who went to visit it, as,— one when she married, and eighty-five at her death ; but of the 


«A street of low, nodding houses, which strayed upwards from s small whole book it may be said that it is written truthfully and without 
common. Upon the gablo fronts, elaborate devices in plaster work, | ¢xaggeration, although with appreciative filial tenderness, and is 


bulging with age, justified the dates they carried, 1690-1695, and soon; | in all respects very pleasant reading. 
while some black carved door-posts or cornices, thick with whitewash, eS 





indicated dates still earlicr...... A successon of lanes branching off, and ie iat eral 
all climbing upwards, were bordered as much by old gardens and PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


> eee tin Se aol a _— Ce ee Tue want of a dispassionate review of the character of the pre 
and sometimes many-peaked mansions.” < Mire age tale . ‘ 
Ge dscvning “Coschde Bee” 0 ail t inhabited 1} Christian religion of Rome, in its relations both to the Roman 
the Ta tes the f : a aie 3 oe ane as - asaya populations and to primitive Christianity, has long been felt and 
saints dah 7 oS SS Se Cae SERGIO Seenen Sa deplored, alike by intelligent believers and by honest inquirers. 
> aesire — r nee” 

« We do not say that the work of M. Boissier has completely 

“The large parlour, where Stothard’s and Opie’s great gallery pictures | satisfied the desire to have the interesting and profoundly 
used to rest against the wall, lacked only them. The little work-room important period between the reformation of Paganism by 


where Ann and Jane sat at their lessons, while the father handled his ~ IMs 
graver and the mother sped her needle, was, like all the rest, intact. | Augustus and the appearance of a definite Christianity under 


The house-gables towards the garden were a tangled mass of luxuriance, | the Antonines, considered and described with a scrupulous re- 
—vine, and pear, jasmine, and many-coloured creepers; and the garden gard for facts and a scrupulous disregard for prepossessions. 
itself, abundant in careless flower and fruit, stretched away into an | S leadi x he Christi ide—M. Kraft. f 

orchard of grey-stemmed trees and cool grass. Upstairs they explored | * ome leading writers on the Wistian side—.MM, raft, for 
rambling, ghostly rooms, one of them that in which the Isaac Taylor | instance, in the erudite Revue des Questions Historiques—would 


most known of the name was born.” wish that M. Boissier had not allowed himself to examine the 
Not long after the family had taken up its residence in Colchester, | Roman paganism without some distinct recognition of a standard 
Mr. Taylor, wisely in advance of the customs of his time, began | of comparison and adjudication, that standard being, of course, 
to instruct his daughters as well as his son in that art which, con- | the Christian one. The argument of M. Kraft would be that 
jointly with his duties as a minister, he continued to carry on. over-impartiality towards one side runs into partiality towards 
Those were not, however, palmy days for engraving ; the foreign | the other, and that even hypothetical depreciation of the merits 
market being closed by the outbreak of war, a stagnation was the | of the Christian revelation practically tells in favour of its pagan 
consequence, and while fewer illustrated books were published, | predecessor. We cannot but think, however, that a writer who 
numbers of young men, unable to find other employment, were | is generously, perhaps excessively, disposed to recognise the good 
glad to work for very low prices. Fortunately, however, for | that underlay the old polytheism and the progress that ger- 
the Taylors, their father’s methods of education had become minated in the old philosophy, and who yet comes to the con- 
locally popular, and pupils were, at their own request, admitted | clusion that both the Pagan faith and the Pagan wisdom were 
to share in them. Mrs. Gilbert gives a pleasant picture of the | utterly inadequate to the task of revivifying and reconstituting 
“‘work-room,” and the “ happy days, mornings, evenings, happy society,—such a writer, we repeat, must produce a more solid and 
years!" spent in it. At first, in order that the house-mother | lasting impression on inquiring minds than the professed and 
should not be left without assistance, the daughters only worked | somewhat passionate advocates of the Christian religion. There 
at their profession in alternate weeks, the one employed in the |are, of course, certain drawbacks in the eyes of the convinced 
work-rooin being designated as ‘‘ Supra,” and the other downstairs | Christian to such a balanced and unsympathising system of pro- 
as “Infra,” the latter assisting in the cookery and washing, and | cedure. We have books enough—comparatively speaking, at 


getting up the fine linen. One day in the fortnight was allowed | least—for convinced Christians, and we are glad to welcome the 
pearance of a work which, taking little for granted, is all the 


to these industrious maidens for their own needlework, Ata | 4p 
later period both were relieved from household drudgery, and | more likely to extend the arca of intelligent conviction, 

allowed to take their places at the work-table together; and Mrs.| The authorities which M. Boissier uses to control, and often to 
Gilbert remarks, ‘ Visitors never thought of finding us, like other | supply data to, his own conclusions are in themselves speaking 
young ladies, in the parlour, but regularly turned into a back- | testimonies to the extent of his studies and the sobriety of his 
yard from the street, ascended the short flight of brick stairs, and | research. ‘The celebrated third volume of M. de Champagny’s 
placed themselves each on some wooden stool beside Jane and | Césars, containing the moral and religious portraiture of the 
myself, watching what they were sometimes pleased to call our | Roman world at the end of the first century; M. Havet’s bril- 
elegant art.” For this work Mr. Taylor, anxious to fit his | liant anti-Christian work, Le Christianisme et ses Origines ; Preller's 
daughters for self-support in after-life, gave them regular wages, | Rimische Mythologie; Zellers Philosophie der Griechen; Fried- 
80 that they early learned to enjoy the pleasant feeling of pecu- — . — : : 
niary independence as the wall of their own labour, while ¢ asa Hachetic et Cle. 1674. a ee ee ee See 
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liinder’s comprehensive Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, 
together with the great collections of Latin inscriptions of Orelli, 
Henzen, Mommsen, Hiibner, Zangemeister, and Renier,—these 
and numerous minor sources of information have been carefully 


consulted, and are often cited through the two volumes of La | 
religion Romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins. The limitation of 


M. Boissier’s field of observation, which excludes the whole 
considerable period of official Paganism subsequent to the 
Antonine era, may at first sight seem somewhat arbitrary and 
motiveless, It is, on the contrary, inspired by solid reasons most 
strictly germane to the investigation into the nature of the Roman 
polytheism, if not exactly as it was in itself, at least as it was 
previous to the introduction or, as some theorise, the evolution 
of Christianity. ‘The history of Roman paganism from Augustus 
to its last moments,” says M. Boissier, ** appears to me to divide 
itself into two distinct periods,—that in which it developes itself 
according to its principle and nature, and that in which it essays 
to reform itself on the model of the religion which menaces it 
and which it opposes. Of these two periods, I study here the 
first alone. I stop at Marcus Aurelius,—that is to say, at the 
moment when the apologists make Christianity known to the 
world.” M. Boissier does not, indeed, affirm that before this 
epoch no communications had taken place by secret and sur- 
reptitious avenues between the one religion and the other, or 
that Christian doctrines may not have already exercised a certain 
influence upon paganism ; but while granting the legitimacy of 
such surmises, he goes so far as to deny the possibility of estab- 
lishing their accuracy. The Fathers of the Church express 
themselves in no precise manner on the point, and at best 
the influence of Christianity in the pre-Antonine era must have 
been unable to impress any direct or distinct direction on the 
course which paganism was following of itself, and on which it 
lad embarked since Augustus,—that is to say, since a date 
anterior to the advent of the Christian Revelation. On the other 


hand, from Commodus, and especially from Septimus Severus, the | 
two religions had come into such manifest and manifold contact | 


that the most virtuous of Pagan developments must be liable to 
be contested as conscious or unconscious plagiarism of a Christian 
original. In justice, then, to that paganism which he seeks to 
appraise at its real estimate, the author of La Religion Romaine 


confines his investigations to the period in which both the vices 
and the merits of the pagan system were confessedly its own, and 


it is throughout in the same delicate and sober spirit of inquiry 
that he asks and secks to resolve the two fundamental questions,— 
Was the regeneration of mankind within the scope of Paganism ? 
Was Paganism in any effective sense a factor of the Christian 
religion ? 

M. Boissier’s two volumes are subdivided into three books, 
together with an introduction and a conclusion. In a series of 
exhaustive chapters, compact of erudition, and judiciously devoid 


selyes ; the speculations of Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus, which 
had always passed far above the heads of the crowd, were de. 
finitely struck with decrepitude. The world, the best thinkers of 
it, had sought refuge for a space from the gross and worn. 
out fables of polytheism in the domain of intellectual theoris. 
ings ; but theorisings without data could never produce what 
the world thirsted for—Truth—and by the end of the Antonine 
period the theorisers were obsolete. A few disciples might 
hug the old half-thoughts and half-guesses, but guessing had 
ceased to be either an encouraging or an interesting occupation, 
It was in a society in which the highest efforts of Paganism had 
only proved the existence of a vast want, that Christianity came 
with divine truths and human sympathies for the special purpose 
of supplying that want. In a word, the capital distinction between 
Paganism and Christianity was that while Paganism was something 
fluid, undecided, shifting, asserting nothing for positive, because 
it knew nothing for positive; disturbing men’s minds till they 
were prone to superstition, but not instructing men’s minds to be 
ripe for faith; ignorant of truth, and consequently tolerant of 
every species of local gods and national idolatries, but equally 
intolerant of the one God and His universal faith,—in a word, 
while Paganism was a mere creedless bundle of doubts and nega- 
tions, and consequently a licentious aggregate of inclinations and 
vices, Christianity neither doubted nor permitted disobedience, 
Christianity was at once a creed and a code, and taught with the 
mien and the authority of Divine Truth the inseparable religion 
and morality of the Gospel. The step which the Roman world 
took from Paganism to Christianity was a step out of uncertainty 
into certainty, out of doubt and error into truth and faith, out of 
fog and cloud and nebulosity into open day, out of a quicksand 
on to firm land. The Primitive Church, indeed, did not present 
at the awakening intellects and consciences of humanity the in- 
terminable deductions of succeeding ages of dogmatic offence and 
defence. It taught man, however, enough of what man yearned to 
know and love. Who was God, what were man’s duties, what 
his rights, his origin, and his destined end; what meant the 
| coming, the life, and the suffering of Christ; how man should 
know and shun falsehood and know and cherish truth,—in a word, 
the simple and constituent elements ef a revelation which was 
| from God, and was to outlast time and lead to eternity. It was 
no contest of fog and fog which lit up the light of Christianity. 
No, the Light was sent into this world, and slowly and obstinately 
the thick darkness became dissipated before it. Paganism had 
definitely become at once scepticism and sterility, says M. Boissier, 
and therefore it produced neither the Christian faith nor the 
| Christian civilisation. 








MR. CRAWLEY’S THUCYDIDES.* 


| THERE are many men, we should think, who in their school and 





of the garish and meretricious glare so common to modern French | college days have imbibed for Thucydides a love and admiration 


writers in the domain of Christographic studies, we are presented | 
with careful examinations and judgments upon the religious and | 


equal to that felt by so many scholars for the poems of Homer, and 
who would read his pages over and over again with delight in the 





moral reforms of Augustus, the imperial deification, the Augustan | intervals of business, if it were not for the difficulties of his lan- 
era, Virgil and the philosophic and theosophie Sixth Book of the | guage and the ‘‘ rustiness” of their own scholarship. Such men 
AEneid, what became of the Augustan reforms, the foreign reli- | as these will sympathise heartily with Mr. Crawley, who began 
‘gions at Rome, the Roman philosophy after Augustus, the | the translation now before us ‘when still almost a schoolboy, 
doctrines of Seneca, the supposed relations between Seneca and | very much in love with his author, and sufficiently simple to be- 
Saint Paul, the Roman theology, the higher classes under the | lieve that all the world must be eager to read Thucydides ;” and 
Antonines, the ladies and women at Rome, the lower classes | since they will not be over-critical as to minute fidelity to the 
and the popular associations, the slaves. Through all these | original, we may expect them to welcome gladly the ‘spirited but 
various scenes and departments of his subject, the author truant paraphrase ”” (to use the term applied to the first two books 
exhibits the perpetual, the increasing, the feverish influence of | of this translation by Mr. Wilkins, author of the excellent Speeches 
superstition, religion, or religiosity in every class of the Roman | from Thucydides) which is the result of Mr. Crawley’s labours. 
world. The gods were everywhere, in the brothels as on the |‘That there will always from time to time be room for new trans- 
Capitol, and all the gods of all the nations had become substan- | lations of Thucydides can no more be doubted than that he him- 
tially the same in the second century of the Empire, with the | self was right in calling his work a possession for all time. For, 
exception of the supreme and omnipotent Jehovah of Jews who | as Dr. Arnold showed, he is in the best sense a modern historian 
waited for, and Christians who had found, the Divine Messiah. | (modern in the sense in which Sophocles is a modern poet), and 

After studying, investigating, viewing in this light and in that, | many of the topics he touches upon are among the questions of 
the great religious movement in the Pagan world, in which the | the present day. As our translator remarks, the reader of the 
Fathers of the Church saw at once an awakening of conscience newspaper ‘will find in these pages the prototypes of many 
and intelligence from materialism, and an artifice of the Evil One figures that he is accustomed to in his favourite journal. .... - 
to misdirect the devotional aspirations of mankind, M. Boissier | He will see the doctrine of arbitration, welcomed as a newly 
demands,—Is it possible to recognise in the sensual domination of | discovered panacea by our amiable enthusiasts, more firmly 
a multiform idolatry, or in the evanescent influence and callous established in theory than it is yet likely to be in modern 
virtue of some scattered Stoic groups, any approach or resem- | Europe, and as impotent to avert the evils of war from 
blance to the Christian reform of worship and society? By his! the communities who provided for it in every treaty, and 
plan of following the philosophico-religious movement down to | invoked it whenever it seemed their interest to do so.” It 

¢ Antoni a, he is fully enable > strate | Se 
the end of the Ant nine era, he is fully enabled to demonstrate | The History of the Peloponnesian War, By Thucydides, ‘Translated by Richard 
that by that time the philosophers had exhausted them- | Crawley. Loudon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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is evident, then, that a work of this sort, in which incidents 
and problems of constant recurrence in the history of all peoples 
are described and discussed, should be accessible to the general 
reader in the current language of the day. We need only turn 
to the pages of Hobbes to see how completely out of date the 
expressions used in that ‘ grotesque likeness ' have become, 
though no doubt it was an excellent translation in its day, especially 
when we consider the corrupt state of the Greek text at that time, 
and the progress of English scholarship since. What, for in- 
stance, could be quainter or more antiquated in the way of lan- 
guage than this sentence, taken from his translation of the almost 
Lancet-like account of the plague in the second book ?—** Upon 
this followed a sneezing and hoarseness, and not long after, the 
pain, together with a mighty cough, came down into the breast. 
And when once it was settled in the stomach it caused vomit, 
and with great torment came up all manner of bilious purgation 
that physicians ever named. Most of them had also the hickyexe, 
[did Hobbes mean hiccough?] which brought with it a strong 
convulsion, and in some ceased quickly, but in others was long 
before it gave over.” 

We must remark, however, that Mr. Crawley has sometimes 
allowed himself the use of very curious English, as, for 
instance, when he says (p. 12%) that the physicians “ died 
themselves the most thickly, as they visited the sick most 
often;” and indeed he is frequently open to the charge of 
incorrectness in minor things, such as the use of “the first 
and the last,” instead of ‘the former and the latter,” when 
there are only two alternatives. Then, again, he mixes up dif- 
ferent tenses in the same sentence in a most extraordinary manner, 
as in the opening chapter of the funeral oration, “I could have 
wished that the reputation of many brave men were not to be 
imperilled in the mouth of a single individual, to stand or fall, 
according as he spoke ill or well.” Is that English at all? Nor is 
4‘ our immediate fathers ” an improvement on “ our own fathers’ 
as a translation of ‘oi zarépes quav.” But all these are com- 
paratively minor points; we must test Mr. Crawley’s trans- 
lation by his management of some of the more celebrated 
speeches and difficult passages which abound in his author. Now, 
as to the former, Mr. Crawley’s version is always distinctly in- 
ferior to that of Mr. Wilkins, both in spiritedness and accuracy, 


On the whole, however, Mr. Crawley has been pretty successful 
in giving a very fair idea of the spirit of ‘Thucydides, and the narra- 


| tive part is always good, and in some cases really excellent. The 


long and involved sentences are perhaps not so well split up as 
they might be, in order to bring out the sense and suit the 
genius of the English language; but the difficulties caused by 
| the strained antitheses are managed as well as can be expected, 
where the peculiarity of the original renders it necessary either 
to ignore the point made by the author, or to enfeeble it by an in- 
adequate translation into a language’ wholly unsuited to such 
tricks of style. In fact, this is a sort of book which is excellent 
reading as the best English history of the Peloponnesian War, 
and also one which it would be very good policy to teach to 
the middle forms of classical schools, instead of the dreadfully 
condensed and indigestible text-books with which they are expected 
to cram their brains, so that when they are promoted to the study of 
Thucydides himself, they may have a pleasant familiarity with the 
subject, which will give them a real interest in, and make their 
way easier through, one of the most difficult authors and greatest 
historians whom they will ever have the pleasure (and in after-life 
they will really acknowledge it to have been a pleasure) of reading. 
But we must not leave Mr. Crawley’s book without giving our 
readers an opportunity of judging for themselves of his style, and 
the following passage, from the estimate of the character of 
Pericles in the second book, seems to be a very favourable ~ 
specimen of the manner in which he has done his work :— 

“ For as long as he was at the head of the State during the peace, he 
pursued a moderate and corservative policy ; and in his time its great- 
ness was at its height. When the war broke out, here also he seems 
to have rightly gauged the power of his country. He outlived its 
commencement two years and six months, and the correctness of his 
previsions respecting it became better known by his death. He told 
them to wait quietly, to pay attention to their marine, to attempt no 
new conquests, and to expose the city to no hazards during the war, 
and doing this, promised them a favourable result. What they did was 
the very contrary, allowing private ambitions and private interests, in 
matters apparently quite foreign to the war, to lead them into projects 
unjust both to themselves and to their allies—projects whose success 
would only conduce to the honour and advantage of private persons, 
and whose failure entailed certain disaster on the country in the war. 
The causes of this are not far to seek. Pericles indeed, by his rank, 
ability, and known integrity, was enabled to exercise an independent 
control over the multitude—in short, to lead them instead of being led 
by them; for as he never sought power by improper means, he was 





while it is not generally quite so close a rendering of the text as 
Mr. Dale's. To the non-classical reader, however, it will cer- 
tainly be a great improvement on the latter, from the easier flow | 
of the language and the less apparent character of a *‘ crib;” and | 
as Mr. Wilkins has not given us the benefit of a translation of | 
the narrative chapters, Mr. Crawley’s is, so far as we know, the | 
only readable modern translation of the complete work of Thucy- 
dides. ‘To justify our remarks on the inferiority of his rendering 
of the speeches to that of Mr. Wilkins, let us turn to the oration of 
Pericles already referred to, and in the thirty-sixth chapter we 
find “ra 02 rArgiw dures dvrol éxnveqoauev” translated by ‘there 
are few parts of our dominions that have not been augmented by 
those of us here,” &c., whereas Mr. Wilkins is evidently right in fol- 
lowing Poppo, who takes ra xAsiw as equivalent to magis, and trans- 
lating the passage by ‘that dominion, however, has been largcly 
aggrandised by our own efforts.” We could point out many little 
inaccuracies of the same sort. For instance, in the opening words 
of Cleon’s speech in favour of executing the harsh sentence 
against the Mytilenewans, Mr. Crawley does not bring out the 
point of the speaker’s words when he makes Cleon say, ‘I have 
eften before now been convinced that a democracy is incapable 
of empire,” nearly as well as Mr. Wilkins, who has, “I have 
frequently ere now and at various times felt convinced of the in- 





capacity of a popular government to rule dependencies.”  ‘T hen | 
take the speech of Demosthenes to his men at Pylos (book iv., | 


? 


chap. 10),—** Soldiers and comrades in this adventure!” is not 
nearly so spirited as Mr. Wilkins’s version, ‘Soldiers, my com- 
rades in this adventurous enterprise.” Again, a little farther on 
in the same speech, in the passage beginning, “ Kai rév 7022109 
desvdreoov EZouev,” Mr. Crawley leaves the meaning a little vague 
by following too closely the extreme condensation of the 
original, And in the much-disputed passage in the Melian 
dialogue (book iv., chap. 103) he follows Poppo and Giller 
in taking a round-about course in order to avoid having 
to give an active sense to the verb ¢acizev, thus render- 
ing it necessary to make iy érw signify time, of which Poppo 
admits that he knows no other instance in Thucydides ; and the 
translation of the whole passage, while greatly inferior in spirit, 
Seems to us not to make such clear sense in English as that of 
Mr. Wilkins. But of course, in such a doubtful passage, every 
one is at liberty to take his choice of evils. 





never compelled to flatter them, but, on the contrary, enjoyed so high 
an estimation that he could afford to anger them by contradiction. 
Whenever he saw them unseasonably and insolently elated, he would 
with a word reduce them to alarm; on the other hand, if they fell 
victims to a panic, he could at once restore them to confidence. In 
short, what was nominally a democracy became in his hands govern- 
ment by the first citizen.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 


Christian Prayer and General Laws, By George J. Romanes. (Mac- 
millan.)—This essay obtained the Burney Prize at Cambridge in the 
year 1873, and adds another to the list of really valuable works which 
these competitions have of late years called forth, both there and at 
Oxford. Mr. Romanes’s argument, which, we may say in passing, would 
have been far more available for general purposes if it had been given 
in a compendious as well as in a detailed form, carries the attack, so to 
speak, into the enemies’ country. It bears some general resemblance 
to Mr. Mansel’s argument in the Bampton Lectures. Tho man of 
science is told that he becomes unscientific, when he passes from the 
| region of natural laws with which he is conversant to argue about the 
| possibility or impossibility of action which, if it is conceivablo at all, 
| must transcend these laws :—“ The fallacy of arguing from the action 
; of general laws to the action of that which transcends them be- 
comes thus strikingly apparent. For it is simply to apply a 
derivative mode of argument to that which transcends that from which 
it is derived. It would be sufficiently illogical, because ‘ infinitely 
| precarious,’ to institute an analogy between the action of one natural 
law and that of another,—such, for instance, as that because the planets 
| travel in orbital curves in obedience to the law of gravitation, therefore 
the light and heat radiated from their surfaces, and which are inde- 
pendent of that law, should also move in orbital curves. But illogical 
as this obviously is, because glaringly opposed to common-sense, it is 

not so fundamentally illogical as endeavouring to institute an analogy 
| between the action of natural law—a sphere of action from which the 
| idea of analogy alone arises, and in which alone it must terminate—and 
the action of that which, in transcending natural law, also transcends 
that sphere.” We cannot even summarise the argument of which this is 
| the outcome, but we may say that it is unquestionably able, though wo 
| think it might have been presented in a more terse and striking form. Woe 
| question indeed whether it will be practically effective. It may be 
said that arguments seldom are effective, but perhaps the least effective 
jare those which deny competence to judge, Mr. Romanes has addod 
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an interesting appendix, in which he has considered the views set forth 
in relation to prayer by Messrs, Knight, Robertson, and Stopford Brooke, 
the last of whom he speaks of, oddly enough, as “Mr. Brooks,” an 
instanze of what Aristotle in his “ Rhetoric” describes as a kind of 
basvyopia. Against Mr. Knight’s division of the two spheres, the 
spiritual and the physical, into the latter of which prayer must not 
pretend to intrude, he makes out a good case. Generally we find the 
key of his position in his criticism of a sentence of Mr. Brooke’s, That 
gentleman has been saying, ‘‘I believe that God could stay the rain 
and dismiss the pestilence, if it were His will, at the voice of prayer. 
He may do s0, for all I know, but it would make me miserable to think 
it were so.” This last, comments the essayist, is * the most philosophical 
sentence that is to be found throughout the whole discussion.” “ He 
may do so for all I know,” probably represents the popular belief on 
the subject, and it is perhaps the strongest available position. 

Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. 
Compiled by Christopher Wordsworth. (Deighton and Co., Bell and 
Sons.)—This book has grown out of the nucleus of an essay written for 
the Le Bas prize, and has reached a bulk most unlike that of an essay, 
not, however, without much gain to the reader, who has the benefit of 
getting a most entertaining volume. The collection of facts is most 
miscellaneous, but Mr. Wordsworth has furnished it with a lucid “ table , 
of contents” and a copious index. The reader has no difficulty in 
finding any information that he wants, or he may, if he so prefer, dip 
into the volume at his pleasure, and be pretty sure to light upon some- | 
thing worth reading. We shall take some specimens that we have 
noted. What would Cambridge say to a busy Chancellor, like 
the Duke of Newcastle in 1737, who wished that an “annual 
account of the character and behaviour of every person in tho 
University” should be transmitted to him? The Heads would not 
let the grace be proposed on account of its absurdity. Or how 
would Trinity like the statutes of Elizabeth, which ordered that 
a chamber should be allotted to one Doctor of Divinity, two non-Doctor 
Fellows, four scholars or sizars, or e¢ght pensioners? In 1799 “ Vice- | 
Chancellor Mahnsel inveighed against the togatum ocreatumque genus. 
Shirts of any colour and white stockings were the only regular 
. . . It was usual for the undergraduates to dress 


academical dress. . . 
daily for the dinner in hall, in white waistcoats and white silk stockings. 
Two or three undergraduates wore powder, tho rest wore their hair 
curled.” Dress, indeed, in more modern times has formed a topic of 
Academical invective. We remember a proctor complaining of the under- 
graduates as going about *braccatos immo ne braccatos quidem.” In 
1747 was acted the last play ever performed in a college, ‘A Trip to 
Cambridge, or the Grateful Fair,” by Kit Smart, Fellow of Peterhouse. 
A century and a half before we read that “the tragedy ‘Roxana’ was acted 
in the Hall of Trinity College, with such lifelike passion thata gentlewoman 

fell distracted, and never after recovered her senses.” A number of | 
interesting pages are devoted to the Tripos verses, a celebrated part 
of the /udus which the University always has delighted to mingle with 
her serious things. Another grotesque quotation shall suffice. “Dr. 
Potter, while tutor of Trinity College (Oxford), whipt his pupil with his | 
sword by his side, when he came to take his leave of him to go to the 
Inns of Court. This was done to make him a smart fellow.” To all | 
readers who have a taste for the curiosities of the past, Mr. Wordsworth’s | 
book will be a great treat. It contains also some curious facts connected 
with the vestmentand celebrant’s position controversy. A more serious 
and systematic work, to which we have long owed and even now find our- 
selves unable to give an adequate notice, is The University of Cambridge, 
from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By James 
Bass Mullinger. (Cambridge University Press.)—Mr. Mullinger’s work | 
is one of great learning and research, which can hardly fail to become a 
standard book of reference on the subject. After an introductory 
sketch, in which “ the rise of the scholastic philosophy ” is the most im- 
portant subject treated, the author deals with the growth of the University 
system, and takes us to Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, as well as to his 
own University. Oxford, indeed, was so much more prominent in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than her rival, that the English 
University system of that time cannot be discussed without a detailed 
notice of it, and in Oxford Merton College was so prominent as to demand 
the particular account of it which Mr. Mullinger has introduced into his 
work. It is amazing to see the lists of great ecclesiastics and scholars 
that Merton sent forth. Of course, it had the advantage of being 
almost first in the field, but certainly no institution ever more signally 
fulfilled the intentions of its founder. Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of the volume is the account of the Reforming movement which 
stirred Cambridge in the early part of the sixteenth century. Fisher, 
Rotherham, the great foundations of Lady Margaret, Countess of Rich- | 
mond, especially that of St. John’s College, reared on the ruin of the religi- 
ous brotherhood of St. John, and notably the character and work of 

Erasmus, are some of the subjects of a most valuable chapter, this being 
followed by another dealing with what may be called the distinctly 

Protestant aspect of the Reforming movement. We can most strongly 

recommend this book to our readers, 

The Golden Shaft. By G. Christopher Davies. (Richard Bentley and | 
Son.)—A novel which dwells upon the details of unlawful love-making, | 
which publishes the wiles of a very immodest flirt, and pictures the | 
abandonment of an otherwise pure-minded girl to her passion, and tells 





of her voluntary and unconditional surrender, and describes all the 
exciting allurements and temptations which make the man’s struggle 
with sensual passion all but hopeless, though without the stimulus or 
excuse of honest love, does anything but good service to morality, though 
professing to do so by recording a victory contrary to all the probabilities 
gathered from the history of the man’s weak and impressionable nature, 
Such pictures can do nothing but harm to the class to whom the book 
is addressed,—young men who like to read about rounds with the glover, 
yachting cruises, wine-parties, flirtings, and the like. It requires g 
much abler pen than our author’s, to supply, in pictures of true remorse 
of high principle and of real greatness, antidotes to the poison 
administered in scenes of passion. Apart from this, the book jg 
poor. The young ladics, of whom there are plenty, are all alike and 
very common-place, and four of them fall in love with the hero, who 
seems to us anything but a gentleman, betraying, in fact, the grossest 
vulgarity. Save the hero, the young men scarcely figure in the story 
at all, and the seniors are stage fathers and mothers. There are sundry 
very improbable incidents—the Abergele Railway accident does duty 
as the cause of one, on which occasion the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
has to bear the indignity of being a sing/e line—and a disgusting episode 
of the transactions of a wicked old man, and his felonious wife, anda 
vile attorney. The hero—whose delicacy and incipient heart-disease 
the author has quite forgotten before the end, though the delicate women 
all die with streams of blood issuing from their mouths—writes novels 
which are most favourably reviewed by the ‘* Monday ;” is great with 
the boxing-gloves, wherewith he punishes all evil-doers with remark- 


|able success; rescues a child at the risk of his life; saves 
'a yacht and its living freight in a storm; is impoverished by the 
| philanthropic expenditure of a guinea one day, and builds a yacht the 
/ next; tumbles over a precipice on Cader Idris in a fit of romantic 


melancholy; falls fainting before his lady-love, winner by twelve inches in 
the mile race,—in fact, is great in everything, but especially in winning 
hearts, of young and old, indeed of all ages and of both sexes, The 
only redeeming feature in Mr. Davies’s book is its descriptions of 


' country, and scenery, and weather, and of animal and vegetable life. 


Mr. Davies is evidently a thorough out-of-door man, and if he would 
confine himself to field sports and country life, and avoid people and 


| character, he would give his readers pure and unmixed pleasure. He 


is at home alike in storm and sunshine, on the mountain or on the sea, 
or in the surpmer woods, or by the river, or on the shore. 

German Universities: a Narrative of Personal Experience. By 
James Morgan Hart. (New York: Putnam and Sons. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.)—If Mr. Hart had limited himself to the subject 


| which is prominent on his title-page, it would have been well. He 


began his University career at Gittingen, and removed thence to Berlin, 
returning to Gottingen and actually proceeding there to examination. 
This process he describes at length, and his description is one of the 


| most interesting passages in his book. The subject-matter was law, 
/and if we may judge from what we are told about it, the examination 


was not very difficult; not more so, we should say, than the Honour 
examinations at our own Universities. Besides this crisis of 


| University life, we have a sufficiently copious description of its other 


features, especially of its teaching, which is, indeed, described in much 
detail, and we may say generally, with a very satisfactory impression of 
having been acquired, according to the author’s profession, by “ personal 
experience.” When he proceeds to compare “the German, English, 
and American systems of higher education,” this experience fails him, 
as far at least as concerns that branch of the comparison which most 
interests ourselves. He cannot even have consulted the latest 
authorities on tho subject, or taken ordinary pains to make himself 
acquainted with the facts. We mean by “ the facts,” the facts as they 


| are, not the facts as they were a quarter of a century ago. Every 


one here knows that a change amounting to revolution has 


| taken place in our Universities during that period. What can Mr. 


Hart possibly mean by the statement that “the popular element is 


| excluded de fucto from participation in the real or supposed benefits of 


Oxford and Cambridge ;” and this, “that Oxford and Cambridge are at 


| this day not seats of learning pure and simple, they are the trysting- 
| places of the nobility and the bourgeoisie parvenue?” He cannot possibly 


know who really go to the Universities, and he is equally ignorant of 
what they teach. He grudgingly allows that England is prominent in 
“pure mathematics and natural history,” but in “these departments 
themselves the Universities have but a small share.” Cambridge has 
but a small share in the mathematical knowledge of England! Has 
he ever heard the names of Cayley, Adams, and Tait? But itis useless 
to waste words on a man who tells us that “the leading historians of the 
present generation are Freeman, Froude, 7rollope, and Lingard.” It is 
enough to say that Mr. Hart’s paragraphs on the English Universities 


' show nothing but a prejudice which is, we fear, too common among his 


countrymen, and an ignorance which we cannot but hope is rare. 
A Book of Vable-Talk. With Notes and Memoirs by W. Clark 
Russell. (Routledge.)—The “ Memoirs” with which Mr. Russell illus- 


| trates his book are very bald and brief, and for all the help which they 


afford a reader, might as well be away. The ‘“‘Notes” are somewhat 
more valuable, though they do not always display the highest critical 
faculty. It is rather amazing to find Croker’s edition of “ Boswell’s 
Johnson” spoken of as being “as useful a contribution to the history of 
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fitersture as a @ century has produced.” Did Mr. Clark ever read 
Lord Macaulay’s estimate of this book. Truly critic and editor differed 
in politics, but the literary value of the book was demolished. The | 
« Table-talk ” is, of course, capital reading, and some of it compara- 
tively fresh; this of Dr. Parr, for instance. ‘Speaking of Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall,’” he said, “ There could not be a better exercise for a | 
school-boy than to turn a page of it into English.” Lord Erskine’s bon mot 
js excellent, though it will not be new to all readers. Parry, the Arctic 
po tl told Erskine, Ex-Lord Chancellor, that he and his crew, 
when frozen up in the Polar Sea, had lived upon seals, ‘And very 
good living too,” said Lord Erskine, “if you can keep them 
long enough.” Good, too, from the same source, “Lord Eldon’s 
Table-talk,” is Wilkes’s answer to the Prince Regent’s question, “ Why, 
when did you become loyal?” (Wilkes had given as a sentiment, “ The 
King, and long may he live!”) “Ever since I had the honour of know- 
ing your Royal Highness,” was Wilkes’s answer. 

Roby’s Latin Grammar. Part IL (Macmillan and Co.)—This part 
of Mr. Roby’s elaborate work deals with syntax, not, however, quite in 
the ordinary manner. The author attaches the utmost importance to 
the historical method, the value of which is now being more and more 
appreciated in every branch of linguistic investigation. Accordingly, 
he makes it his business to give us the usages of both the pra-Augustan 
and post-Augustan periods, instead of confining himself, as it is usual 
to do, to those merely of the Augustan age itself. This is certainly a 
step in the right direction. Grammar thus treated becomes a really 
philosophical and interesting subject. At the same time, a work aiming 
at so high a standard is necessarily only adapted to somewhat advanced 
students. To such we recommend it; and it has, too, the great merit of 
illustrating phrases and constructions by a great variety of examples. 

We have to acknowledge the second volume of Beeton's Science, Art, 
and Literature: a Dictionary of Universal Information, (Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler.)}—The subject is limited by the exclusion of biography. 
Still it is comprehensive enough, and surpasses, it may be imagined, 
the capacity of two volumes, even though they contain each more than 
a thousand closely-printed pages. We cannot find any notice of Keble 
College in its pages, though the older foundations of Oxford are separ- 
Such an important institution, again, as Owens | 


ately described. 
College, 
can be spared for the “Shell Exhibitions” at Balliol. 
there is a vast amount of information in the volumes, and creditable 
pains have been taken to bring it up to the present time, no easy work, 
when the process of change and discovery 4 is going on so oe ll 


Nevertheless, 


Just published, price 78 6d. 


THE CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
WITH NOTES ON THE ROMAN LAW. 


By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., : 
Parrister-at-Law, Middle Temple; Author of “ Blackstone Economized,” &c. 


“The student who reads Mr. Aird’s admirable work must have his mind opened 


to the change in the form of English law which must inevitably come sooner or | 


later, and in the meanwhile he is assisted to form for himself some rough outline 
within which to arrange the chaotic rules of English law. The Roman law forms 
the best reading for giving a scientific determination to the mind of the law 

student, but the Code Napoléon shows him how the same kind of system 
may be applied to the a ag of modern life. Mr. Aird is alive to the | 
convenience of reading the Code Napoléon after a study of the Roman law, and 
his notes, especially written for the purpose, seem well to connect the two together 
covvee The simplicity of a well arranged system of law is well brought out in the | 
arrangement of the Code Napoléon, which is followed by Mr. Aird’s condensed 
translation...... The work will be of the greatest service to Jaw students, and all 
others who may wish to obtain a general idea of the French Code, or desire a 
guide with a view to deeper researches on particular points.”—Law Journal, Feb. 6, | 
1875 . 
“The work is a boon, and, in its way, a masterpiece. So lucid isit all, that we have 
failed to find a single sentence in the whole work of which the meaning is not per- | 
to the Lord Chief Justice of 
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Death. 
On the Sth inst., at 243 Beresford Street, Newington, ELLEN LAURA, youngest 
mage of Mr. JOHN CAMPBELL. 
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| paz LIGHT in DARK PLACES.—Save the cost of Gas, 
preserve your Eyesight, and breathe a Pure Atmosphere, by adopting 
_CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECT ORS.—69 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, eer ane Bookstalls, a New Edition, in 1 vol. 
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By Rosa Mackenzie 








fectly transparent. It is dedicated. by permission, 
England, Sir Alexander Cockburn — Weekly Register, Jan. 30, 1875. | KETTLE ; also in the press, uniform with the above, “Fabian’s Tower ;" and 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co.; and all Booksellers. |amew work, “ Under the Grand —s a Oe . 
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be offered to a gentleman prepared to devote special | 
time and attention to a backward pupil, and who can 
offer a comfortable home. A country rectory would 
be preferred, where the pupil could ‘have the com- | 
panionship of one or two boys of about his own age, | 
= where he could flud facilities for shooting and | 
dir 
& 
Reply in the first instance, by letter only, to “ D.,” | 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pail Mall, S.W. 
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For further particulars, apply by letter only to the | College, Strand, W.C. 

PRESIDENT of the College, Cooper's Hill, near Staines. | 
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of SKETCHES and STUDI 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


“HOWARD MEDAL.” 

| Medal will be awarded in November, 1575. 
‘The state of the Dwe ‘lings of the Poor in the Rural 

provements that have taken place since the middle of 


Health and Morals of the Inmates.” 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER | 
COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
ES is NOW OPEN from Ten 





roposes to deliver a Course of SUNDAY 
EVENING LECTURES. on 
THE MISERABLE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION, 
AS FOLLOWS :— 
. ~ ++ yy | Sunday, Feb. 14.—Preliminary Considerations. 
SOCIETY. | Sunday, Feb. 21.—The Doctrize of Eternal Punishment. 
Sunday, Feb. 28.—The Doctrine of Annihilation, in 
the light of Man's Constitution, Experience, and 
History. 
Sunday, Mar. 7—The Doctrine of Annihilation in the 
light of God's Character and Ways. 
Sunday, Mar, 14.—The Christian Truth. 
Divine Service to commence at Half-past Six o'clock, 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 

LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 61. Gallery—53 —~ —— —————— - 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL | Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 

FAMILY. ~ HEALTH INSURED. — Roum Shoulders, 

35 and 36 OLD Bt NDST REET, LONDON, W. 4 ee SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 

Exuipitio 4 WATER-COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH | other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
N MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, ‘HES } i 

WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and and cured by the Improved Chest-Expandiug and 

FINE REX : * STUDIES WILL CLOSE on Saturday, February 27. | Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 

SINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 6 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. Admission 1s. | Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. | ALFRE 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame."—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazetie. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


( : ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NoTe.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
a CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
arsigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Fvod, 
Water, and Atr, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. _ a 
INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | 


spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality uurivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


Street, W. 


4 e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street. London, S.E. 


H 


used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


ei 


AN 


D 
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OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free; Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 Stamps. 


OxrorD STREsT (76, 77, and 78), WEST- 
END; and MANSION- House BUILDINGS, 
PouLTRY, LONDON. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 

*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts. with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 


evaporable. 
Daneel DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 
4 OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped, 


OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour, 
Black Register Stoves 
Bright Steel do. 
Bronzed or Black Fenders . 
Steel and Ormolu do. «from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Fireirons, per set from 4s 6d to £6 10s 
Chimney-pieces.. from £1 108 to £100 
Coal-DOXES .......c0eeeeeee eeccesecoocces! from 2s 4d to £10 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 
ILLIAM §& BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
| valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
| large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
| 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
| 






















and | Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of detiver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
| TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 





| Iu consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
| which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
| LEA and PERRINS have adopted 

A NEW LABEL, bearing their signature thus,— 
| “LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 

\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
genuine. 

November, 1874. 


| after this date, and without which none is 
| ee 
| 


L EALTHY DIGESTION.— 


as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold as Wine, in botiles, from 3s; 
| boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-oz. botiles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 
O A N D L Kk Ss ° 
FIELD'S PATENT WEDGE -FITIING, in 
Composite, Stearine, Parafilne, and Ozokerit, tit firmly 
in the sockets, thus saving the trouble and dangerous 
use of paper. Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 





Manufacturers of Ozokerit, Self-tltting and Wedge- 
fitting Candles, the United Service Soap, and of the 
“ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or “Candle Guard,” effectually 
| preventing the guttering of Candles. 


Lozenges, in | 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole | 





| 





- . = INVESTORS. 
ow ready, 6 per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CO’g 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMED ‘ 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with 


enumeration of Safe Investments payi: = 
per cent, etatttrtite: 
PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


Buildings, London, E.C. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Jie Soom and Goeee Cross, Lond on.—Established 
782. rompt and liberal Loss Settle: Insur. 
ances effected in a}! parts of the = . 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries { }orN J. BROOMFIELD, 


| i pte of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and Collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS oa 








WILL HAPPEN? 
Provide against the losses that follow b taking 
a Policy d 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs, 
f th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PArp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


i LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIveRPOOL—Dale Street. 
Lonpon—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 








MANCHESTER....,.... Office: 59 King Street. 
BRISTOL ... - Corn Street. 
L&EDB ....0 i 65 Albion Street. 
GLASGOW ” 128 Ingram Street. 
DOBEEN cecoceccccesese on 1 College Green. 


All descriptions of Fire, Life, and Annuity business 
transacted on favourable terms to the Assured. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application 
at any of the offices or to Agents of the Company. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and 
Cornhill, London. Resident Secretary. 


JAGLE ~ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest .,......0.0000006 £450,283 
Accumulated Funds .,.....ceceserees + £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,.500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state ané 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Ageuts. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... ose eee eee ooo «» £255,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 
assuring... oa ae oe oe £332,931 
The New Annual Premiums were ... « £10,783 
The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 
was ase eos 7“ eee eee eo. £328,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to eee £5,861,666 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 


The Nexr Division of Prorits will take place in 
January. 1877, and Persons who effect New POLICIES 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Eutrants, 

REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 

Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 


| to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 


| Society's Offices. or of any of its Agents. 


| 


Nothing is so important to the human frame | 


Sold everywhere, | 
Name and Address of nearest Vendor on application. | Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
| ete ERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag—Perfect as an 
empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


MRS. S& A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS bee 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IL wili promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In Jarge bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





H 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 





THE 


UTICA, ITHACA, & ELMIRA RAILROAD 
| COMPANY. 





Share Capital, 2,000,000 dols., of which 1,040,000 dols. have been Subscribed and Fully Paid. 





Issue of £300,000 (or 1,500,000 dols.), 


BEING THE ENTIRE ISSUE OF THE COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN-PER-CENT. STERLING BONDS, 
In 1,500 Bonds of £200 (or $1,000) each. 


Bearing Interest at the rate of £7 3s per Cent. Sterling per Annum, payable in London, 
on the Ist July and lst January in each year. 


Redeemable at Par in 1902—The redemption provided for by the operation of a Sinking Fund of £6,000 per Annum, and 


accumulating Interest, 


commencing in 1878, 





Directors. 
A. B. CORNELL, Vice-President of the Western Union Telegraph Company, New York. 
GEO. J. MAGEE, President of the Blossburg and Corning Railroad Company, and Fall Brook Coal Company, Corning, N.Y. 
JOHN McGRAW, President First National Bank, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Hon. J. H. SELKREG, New York State Senator for the District, Ithaca, N.Y. 
WM. L. BURT, United States Post Master, Boston, Mass. 
JOSEPH RODBOURN, Lumber Merchant, Elmira, N.Y. 
O. B. CURRAN, Treasurer of the Ithaca Savings Bank, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Hon. R. H. DUELL, Member of Congress for the District, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Cc. C. TAYLOR, Merchant, Cortland, N.Y. 
H. P. GOODRICH, Railway Superintendent, Cortland, N.Y. 
C. H. BRANSCOMB, New York (late United States Consul at Manchester, England.) 
H. W. POOR (Messrs. H. V. and H. W. Poor, Proprietors of “ Poor’s Railway Manual”), New York. 





Messrs. CUMMINS and CHINNERY will receive Subscriptions for the above 
Bonds at the rate of £175 per Bond (inclusive of accrued interest from Ist January, 
1875), at which price the Bonds will return £8 10s. per cent. per annum to Investors. 

Instalments payable as follows :— 

£10 per Bond, payable on Application. 
35 Allotment. 


” ” 


40 ” ” Ist April, 1875. 

40 mm . Ist May, 1875. 

50 " ° Ist July, 1875. 
£175 


Subscribers will have the option of paying up in full on Allotment under 
discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 





The Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad, 65 miles in length, runs in a north- 
easterly direction across the centre of the State of New York, between the Erie 
and New York Centra) Railways. It commences at Elmira and Corning. at which 
points it forms connections with the Northern Central Railroad and the Blossburg 
and Corning Railroad of Pennsylvania; proceeding eastward, it connects with the 
Pennsylvania and New York Division of the well-known Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, and five other lines of minor 
importance which extend North and South between the parallel lines of the Erie 
and New York Central Roads. 

The Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad possesses, by its connections with so 
many important roads, unrivalled facilities for the receipt and distribution of traftic 
throughout the thickly populated district which it serves, and offers in addition the 
shortest and best route from the coal fields of Northern Pennsylvania to the cities 
of Utica and Syracuse, the New England States and Canada. 

The three intersecting Railroads first above-mentioned are among the principal 
coal-carrying Railways of the State of Pennsylvania, their aggregate coal tonnage 
carried northwards during the year 1873 amounting to 2,254,000 tons, for the whole 
of which the Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad will afford a route to the points of 
destination shorter than any other line built or projected. 

The President of the Blossburg and Corning Kailroad Company (whose coal 
tonnage for the year 1873 amounted to 1,020,000 tons), and of the Fall Brook Coal 
Company (whose production in 1873 was 312,466 tons) is one of the Directors of 
the Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad Company, and is prepared, upon comple- 
tion of the latter road, to enter into contracts guaranutecing to it all the cval traffic 
which it can accommodate. 

Favourable contracts forthe interchange of passenger traffic and freight have 
also been entered into with the Northern Central Railway, the Erie Railway, and 
the Geneva, Ithaca, and Athens Railroad, which last connects with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

The receipts from the coal traffic transportation will average at least 1} cents 
per ton per mile, and the Company will receive tonnage dues on 65 miles of road, 
@quivalent to 97 cents per ton of through traffic. Assuming that the coal traffic 
carried by the Company will amount to only 280,000 tons per annum (or little more 
than one quarter of that conveyed over the shorter road of the Blossburg and 
Corning Company), and calculating the working expenses at the high rate of 60 
per cent. of the gross earnings, the coal traffic alone, exclusive of al] local and 
general traffic, will provide the interest upon the entire bonded debt of the Company. 

Mr. James Macfarlane, the well-known author of “ The Coal Regions of America,” 
and the General Sales Agent of the Blossburg, Fall Brook, Morris Run, and 
McIntyre Coal Companies, whose production in 1873 amounted to 1,203,519 tons, 
in a letter to the President of the Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad Company, 
estimates that there will be open to the latter at lcast 500,000 tons of semi-bitu- 
= coal to be transported annually to Syracuse and other points east of that 

ity. 

The cash expenditure upon the road has already been $1,800,000, of which sum 
$1,040,000 have been derived from subscriptions at par to the shares of the Com- 
pany, and the remainder from cash advances made by the proprietors of the 
neighbouring Collieries and others interested in the speedy completion of the line. 

The proceeds of the Bonds now offered for subscription will be applied in the 
first place to the completion and equipme.t of the road, and afterwards to the 
entire liquidation of the Company's floating debt. 

The work remaining to be done, as certified by the Engineer of the Company, 
comprises the construction of only seven miles of railway, and the laying of irou 
upon seven additional miles, the rails and fastenings for which have been delivered 
and the grading done. The entire Line will be pleted and equipped in June 
next, in time for the summer coal movement, which begins in July. 
On the road and its equipments, freed from obligations and encumbrances of 





vr 











every sort, and thoroughly organised to meet the demand for traffic accommoda- 
tion, the holders of Bonds now offered for subscription will possess a permanent 
first charge. 

The Directors of the Company are men of wealth and experience, and are closely 
identified with the Company's road and the colliery and other interests which it 
serves, 

The following is an exhibit of the results of the operations of the leading coal 
transportation companies in Pennsylvania, after payment of the interest on their 


debenture debt. 
Average Annual! Dividend 
on Share Oapital. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal and Railroad Co. for 33 years divided 13-03 per cent. 
Pennsylvania Coal and Railroad Company » Bd — — 14530 = 


Lehigh Valley Railroad » l— — 1230 — 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad , 9 — — 1326 — 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad « - = a 1071 = 
New Jersey Central Railroad » 12 — _ 1317 = 





Copies of the Mortgage Deed, of the sworn Certificate of the President of the 
Company, and of Mr, Macfarlane's Letter to him, may be seen at the Offices of 
—. aywards, Keele and Swann, Solicitors, 5 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 

ndon. 

In the event of no Allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full ; 
and if only a portion of the amount applied for is allotted, the surplus of the deposit 
money will be tirst applied towards the payment due on allotment. 

On payment of the amount due on Allotment, Scrip Certificates to Bearer will 
be issued, exchangeable, after payment of the last Instalment, for fully-paid Bonds 
of the Company. 

Failure in the payment of any Instalment when due will render all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and forms of Application may be obtained of Messrs. Cummins 
and Chinnery, 1 Angel Court, London, E.C., or at the London and County Bank, 
21 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 

Applications for Bonds on the accompanying form, together with a deposit of 
£10 per Bond, must be sent to the Bankers. 





Messrs. Haywards, Keele, and Swann, Solicitors, of 5 Frederick's Place, Old 
Jewry, certify that Mr. Swann has personally examined in America the property 
and organisation of the Company and the enactments governing the creation of 
this issue of Bonds, and has satisfied himself that the issue is in conformity with 








the laws of the State of New York and of the United States, and that the Bonds 
form a first charge on all the property of the Railroad Company. 
13th February, 1875. 
the 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will ,OPEN on MONDAY 
15th instant, and CLOSE on THURSDAY, the 18th instant. 


teen ITHACA, and ELMIRA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Price of Issue, £175 per £200 Bond. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To Messrs. CUMMINS and CHINNERY, 1 Angel Court, London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit at the London and County Bank the 
Sum of ounds, being £10 per Bond, on Bonds of £200 
each of the Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad Company, I request you to allot me 
that number of Bonds; and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due thereon, according 
to the terms of your Prospectus dated 13th February, 1875. 
Name (in full) 
Address 


D. 
¥Qrr 














Date . 1875. 








Addition to be filled up if the Applicant wishes to pay up in full 
on Allotment. 





I desire to avail myself of the option given in your Prospectus of paying up in 


full on allotment. ‘ 
SiGatur[e creceersessereereerees seeeveocceeroosesecoccoe sooo 
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Immediately, derny 8vo, cloth. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
First Series.—_The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 
VOL, II. 


CONTENTS :—The Principles of Certitude—From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Foree—Force and 
Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling aud Motion. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





TO INVESTORS. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
Market Prices, Dividends, Reports, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a Safe Guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenpeRs—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
E.Lectro ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s ; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 

Spoons, » 248 to 40s; 16s to 308. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Parrer-Micué Tea TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. | BepsTeaADs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELecTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24. CorniceEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. | GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELEctTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

” LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. | KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
BrONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, | TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. | TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. '| HOT-WATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 











Y ‘ TRV Y TNT 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-<ts of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.’ pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland —“I ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BovuLTon and Co., Horneastle:— seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects." 

Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


J OHN BURGESS and SON’S|) LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
Original and Superior | use the * UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES | which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manufac- 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- 
Hondred Years. at | fitting Cand'es, and Sule Manufacturers of the 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. “ LYNCHOPHYLAX ” or “CANDLE GUARD,” effectually 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | Preventing the gutteriug of Candles. Sold by Chemists, 
; | Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 





BURGESS and SON'S.” | 





EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent. refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RONCHITIS, Coughs, Colds, Pains 

in the Chest, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm.— 

Two of D:. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 
immediate relief, and nothing else gives such a sound, 
refreshing night's rest. In rheumatic and nervous 
pains they act like a charm. To singers they are in- 
valuable for elearing and strengthening the voice. 
They don't taste like medicine. Sold by all medicine | 
vendors at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. | 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—Determination of blood to the head, flush- 
ings, pa'pitations, and shortness of breath are cured 
by these grand regulators of the heart's impulse. 


Under Holloway's grand specific the current of blood | 


throughout the body becomes steady aud unchanged 
by the passing thought,—hence the suffusion of the 
head and cheeks is avoided, and nervous embarrass- 
ment prevented. They in like manner remove the 
excessive sensitiveness often the opponent to the grace 
and ease inherent in the healthful and strong-nerved 
frame, and eradicate the doubts of the timid. In in- 
tellects declining from intense study, free living, or 
over-anxiety, no equal remedy is attainable. Without 
exaggeration, they give muscular energy to the para- 
lysed and ease to the pained. 





—_ 


I. 
ged COLLEGE EXERCISES 1874 
kK Being the more extended Recounaissances which 
— ee Part of the Course of that Year 
ited by Colonel HAMLEY, Commandant. ; 
with Maps and Plans, 5s. = 


| Next week will be published, 
| 
| 
| 





Il. 
N OUTPOSTS. By Colonel Hamiry 
} Commandant Staff College, Author of “The 
Operations of War,” &c. Octavo, 2s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. “as 





8vo, cloth, 7s, 

UTHER’S (MARTIN) Commentary 

4 on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians; with Lifg 
of the Author, and a complete and impartial History 
of the Times in which he Lived. By the late Rey. 
ERASMUS MIDDLETON, B.D. , 
London: WILLIAM TrGG@ and Co. Pancras Lane 
Cheaps de. : 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES about ANIMALS, 
The Fourteenth Edition, enlarged and entirely re- 

edited. 16mo, cioth, gilt sides and edges, price 6s, 

Illustrated with nearly 500 Engravings. 

ALES about ANIMALS. By Perer 
PARLEY, Author of Tales about Europe, Asia 
Universal History, &c. . 

London: WILLIAM TkeGG and Co., Pancras Lane 

Cheapside. : 
Just published. price 6d. 

\ AIL COMMUNICATIONS © with 

4¥VR AUSTRALIA. Reviewed from 1852 to 1874, 

with time-tables of the various routes. 

Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, 188 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. j 
1875 Edition, ready January 25, price 50s, elegantly 
bound. 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
rPHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM; a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Arisiocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EpbWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &e. 

All the information is compiled from materials 
collected from the families themselves, and every 
exertion is used to render the work thoroughly 
accurate and reliable. 

London: RoBpert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


V ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
e — 
The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 


Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


STRANGE WORLD. 
A mannii ; 








a‘ ____ Just published. 
MME OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 
ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon. JuLius Voce, 
C.M.G. Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- 
raphs, and Twenty-flve Wood Engravings. Price 
cighteenpence. 

Printed for the Government of New Zealand by 
Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, and 
on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smit and Son's Railway 
Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs, STRERT, 
30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C.; and also 
of EpwArp STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8S.W. 





\WEDENBORG'S TRUECHRISTIAN 
kK) RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Spiers, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps for its transmission. 

OBERT COCKS and CO.’s LIST of 
STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 

(vocal and pianoforte) may be had gratis and postage 
free on application at 6 New Burlington Street, London, 


HE GUIDE to the MOST POPULAR 
MUSIC only of the day (Vocal and Instrumental) 
Carefully selected from some thousands of Works 
issued by the London Publishers. Gratis and post free. 


fUE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 

Arranged by W. H. CALLcortr for the Pianoforte. 
Solos, complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; Duets, 68 
each. Ad lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello, 1s each. Each book free at half-price, in 
stamps. 


| 
a The New National Song. 
| y Written by W. CLARK Russert. Music by 
HENRY SMART. Intwokeys (Gand B). 3s each; free 
by post 18 stamps each. The Part Song, four stamps. 


iss LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
1 SACKED SONGS; Bury thy Sorrow, 3s; In 
this I Hope, 3s ; Rest, 4s; Alone, 3s; Come unto Me, 
4s; Resignation, 4s; Ye have done it unto Me, 3s; 
Tired, 48; Too Late, 4s; Low at Thy Feet, 3s; Oh, 
when wilt Thou Come unto Me, 3s. Each post free at 
half-price. 

London: Rosert Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
Street. 











| 


T HE LITERARY MACHINE 
| (Patented), for holding a book or writing-desk, 
lamp, meals, &c., in any position, over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience 
| of incessant stooping while reading or writing. In- 
| valuable to invalids and students. Admirably adapted 
| for India. A most useful and elegant gift, prices from 
21s. Illustrated pamphlets post free.—J. CARTER, 64 
New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
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Pn ssh 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW STORY by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


BRIGADIER FREDERIC: the Story of an, 


‘Alsatian Exile, By MM. EncKMANN-CHATRIAN, Authorised TranSlation. Crown | 


8vo, 78 6d. [Nert week. 


CAP and BELLS. By Marcarer C. Hetmonre, 


Author of “Luna.” 3 vols. [Just published. 


THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. By Hotme 


Legs, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. [Third Edition in the press. 
From THe “ MORNING Post.” 

“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with a capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that the 
reader's interest, excited at once, never flags, but on the contrary, only reaches its 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact, ‘ Katerfelto' reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
ae take leave of * Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke's spirited 
illustrations.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 














“This is the most satisfactory novel which ‘Holme Lee’ has yet produced."— 


Atheneum. 


A STORY of THREE SISTERS. 


MAXWELL, 2 vols. 


“A clever and graceful story....... We think very well of this ‘Story of Three 
Sisters '; its author's touch shows both delicacy and vigour.”—Graphic. 
“Jt is rarely that a novel is published more thoroughly enjoyable than ‘ A Story 


of Three Sisters.’ "—Scotsman. 


WYNCOTE. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Marjory.” 2 vols. 


“ An excellent story, and another proof, if any were needed, that it is possible to 


THOMAS 


JERPOINT: 


2 vols, 


BAITING the 


ERSKINE, 


form & very interesting plot out of the events of every-day life.""—7imes. 3 vols. 


“*Wyncote ’ is admirable for observation, for humour, for pathos. It may be 
safely recommended to people whom a long experience of stupid novels has soured 


and blighted." —Academy. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


an Ungarnished Story of the 


By CrcIL Time. By M.F. MAHONY. 3 yols. 


ONE EASTER EVEN. 
The MASKELYNES. 


3 vols. 


By Annie Tuomas. 


By Kuorno. 


TRAP. By Jean Mipptemas. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








_ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London,— 


Founded 1841 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of 


PResIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Exq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS. | AN ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY. 
poalcceien | mncnaianintls 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table. By J. 
C. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Reclahie oad amusing from first to last."—Pos?. 


Wild Life in Florida. Witha 


Visit to Cuba. By Captain F. T. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Brightly and pleasantly written.”"—/all Mail, 


Qn the Wing: a Southern 


Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
8vo, 148, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1875. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. 44th Edition. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 64. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,’ &. 3 vols. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols. 
“A novel of great power.” —Messenger. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
_ “* The Italians’ is a novel which ought to earn for 
itself a decided place amongst the standard literature 
of the day, and the author may be honestly congratu- 
lated upon a brilliant and well-merited success.” —Post. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


Kine, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” &. 3 vols. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 


*". PoLLARD, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 








This day is published, price 5s, post free. 

TLTRAMONTANISM. versus CIVIL 

_ and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By FatnHer 

O'Kerrre, P.P., Callan, Ireland. Being a Loyal 
Answer to Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Dublin: Honges, Foster, and Co. 

The Largest of the Satirical and Humorous Papers, 24 
, 2 pages, Illustrated, price 2d. 

— HORNET, published — every 

Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 

‘sip, news, criticism, and humour of the 

sted with Politics, the Drama, Society, 









Literati Sports, Music, Fashion, &c. 
May be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
and Sons, and Willing’s Bookstalls, and at the 


Publishing OMice, 147 Fieet Street. 





WALES. thoroughly natural. And 





and Modern Literature, in 


CHAP) 


With Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of 
GREECE, By the Rey. H. F. Tozer, M.A.. F.R.G,S., 
Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


“The objects of the work are to enable students to 
form a more real conception of the country from the 
impressions of one who has travelled over most of it: 
to give a brief summary of the principal physical con- 
ditions by which the Greeks were influenced; to 
sketch the connection of the geography and the his- 
tory, starting from the geographical point of view, and 
to draw attention to one or two subjects which have 
hitherto been but slightly noticed."—Author's Preface. 

“ Without any exception, this is the most thorough 
work we have seen on this difficult subject.""—S/andard. 


By the same Author, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of 
TURKEY, including Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, 
Olympus, and Pelion, and other remote Tribes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘The LOIRE and the MOSEL. 
Now ready, 20 Plates, royal 4to, 42s, 


'{ SOUTH of FRANCE. By Ernest GeorGE, 

Architect. With Descriptive Letter-press. 
Uniform with the above, 42s. 

TITCHINGS on the MOSEL: a Series 

‘4 +of Twenty Plates with Descriptive Letterpress. 

“Teall Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because 
it indicates an intense perception of points of character 
in architecture, and a sincere enjoyment of them for 
their own sake. He might etch a little summer tour 
for us every year, and give permanent and exquisite 
record of a score of scenes, rich in historical interest, 





of these plates in drawing the dark sides of a wall.’"— 
| JOHN RUSKIN. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle Strect. — 
The HAWAIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Now ready, with Illustration», crown 8vo, 12s. 


Ik GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES 


of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By IsaBeLLA Birp, 


| Author of “The Englishwoman in America.” 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘. Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 
LD TIMES and DISTAN'T PLACES. 
A Series of Sketches. By JomNn Stnciarr, MLA., 
Archdeacon of Middlesex and Vicar of Kensington. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Half-a-Crown, a new and original Dramatic Poem, 
entitled 
ARDINAL WOLSEY and _ the 
J LOVES of the POETS. 
“Though we cannot hail this drama as a complete 
success, we can express a sincere admiration of the 
very high dramatic genius of its author. He has 


written in these pages many passages of the purest | 


and loftiest dramatic strain. —Arening Standard, 
Published by Tuomas Scort, 1 Warwick Court, 
Holborn, W.C. May be bad through any Bookseller. 
Now ready, price Is, 
N the POLICY of LIBERALISM. 


3y DANIEL GRANT. 


LOVE and CHIVALRY. 


Lorncourt. Crown 8yo, with Portrait, price 9s. 


TCHINGS from the LOIRE and the | 


with no more pains than he has spent on one or two | 


Now ready, beautifully printed on toned paper, price 


Wittiam Rmeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers } 


By OLIvER DE 


From THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 


“* Aelia’ and ‘The Arab Story-teller’ are at once thoroughly romantic and 


in the writing we have a great deal of picturesqueness 


and nervous, dramatic energy...... Of the miscellaneous and collateral poems, the 
‘Haunted Castello’ is the best, in its weirdness, dashed with humour, Bat the 
smaller lyrical pieces are all of them good specimens of workmanship.” 





[AN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| Now ready, a New and Revised Edition, with 9 Por- 
traits and 340 Woodeuts, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 78 64 each. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS, From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephensons. 
With an Account of their Principal Works; com- 

rising a History of Inland Communication in 
Britain, and the Invention and Introduction of the 
Steam Engine and Railway Locomotive. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. 


1. EMBANKMENTS and CANALS—Vermuyden, 
Myddelton, Perry, Brindley. With a new Introduction, 

2. HARBOURS, LIGHTHOUSES, and BRIDGES— 
Smeaton and Rennie. 

3. ROADS—Moetecalfe and Telford. 

4. The STEAM ENGINE—Boulton and Watt. 

5. ‘The LOCOMOTIV E—George and Robert Stephen- 
son. With a new Introduction. 

*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and may be 
had separately. 


“Mr. Smiles has given us an Engineers’ Pantheon, 
with a connected narrative of their successive re- 
clamations from sea, bog, and fen; a history of the 
growth of the inland communication of Great Britain 
| by means of its roads, bridges, canals, and rail ; 
and a survey of the lighthouses, breakwaters, docks, 
| and harbours constructed for the protection and ac- 
commodation of our commerce with the world,"— 
Times. 








NEW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING. 





1. SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 
Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUBL SMILES, 
Author of “ Lives of the Engineers.” Small 8vo, 68, 

“ This admirable little volume is a book which must 

stimulate many a youth to form habits of temperance, 
| frugality, and industry. It appeals to all the noblest 
sentiments that elevate man; duty, honour, and obe- 
| dience.”"—Spectator. 


By the Same. 


IX MONTHS among the PALM lp CHARACTER. A Companion Volume 


| to“ SELF-HELP.” Small 8vo, 6s. 

“A charming volume. In @ small compass is com- 

| pressed much sterling sense and advice, culled from 
all sources, ingeniously woven into a continaous 
whole."—John Bull, 

| “A volume of the healthiest and most agreeable 

| kind, Unaffected, vivacious, and rich in incident, with 

a large amount of information.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
In octavo, price 2Is. 
THE STORY OF 
THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 
| Written iv the Camp by 
Colonel EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, B.A., 
Commandant Staff College. 


With Coloured Illustrations Drawn in Camp by the 
Author 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1875. 
“One can never help enjoying Temple Bar."—Guardian. 


for 


DEAN HOOK'S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 


OROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Indemy8vo, 15s, The previous Volumes are sold thus:— 
Vol. 1, 15s; Vol. IT., 15s; Vols. ILL. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and 
VII, 398; Vol. VIIL, 15s; Vols. [X., 18s. The Second Series commences with 
the Sixth Volume. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” 

—Athenxum. 


PORTRAITS of the CHILDREN of the 


MOBILITY. Drawn from Nature by JoHN LEECH. With a fine Portrait of 
Leech and a Prefatory Letter by JOHN RuskKIN. Reproduced from the 
Original Sketches by the Autotype Process. In quarto, price 10s 6d, at every 
Books: ller's. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord HovuGHTon, and edited by HENRY 
Coue,C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter. 
In 3 yols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 


“Thomas Love Peacock is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, and 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of his works. 
It is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
by a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-daughter. Lord Houghton's estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in analysis, 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our tbanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock ina con- 
venient form and elegant apparel,""—Standard. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. By Dr. 
Doray, F.S.A., Author of “ Table-Traits, acd Something on Them,” &c. In 2 
vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 

“ That this pleasant book should have already reached its fourth edition is not a 
matter for surprise, considering the popularity of these very interesting and enter- 
taining volumes. In the present issue the author has added a large amount of new 
material, and consequently has much enhanced the value of his work, which is so 
generally known as to need but little from us in the way of remark or criticism.” 
—Morning Post. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gliick, Haydn, 
Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
&c. By FREDERICK CROWEST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“These memoirs are carefully written, with knowledge of the subject, and in 
good taste, and the chronological order in which they are presented gives them 
almost the character of materials for a history of music."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MONKS NORTON. 


‘Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


By the Author of 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


DAVIES. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
As INNOCENT as a BABY. 3 vols. crown 


“A charming story.”"—T7Zimes. 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” “‘ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8yo. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC and MENTAL SCIENCE. By 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 

























LOGIC, price 10s 6d, or in Two Parts:— s. d. 
DEDUCTION ... 40 
INDUCTION ...... “ ~ 8 ¢ 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE .... .10 6 

Or PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. ........ccccccsssecsereeeseeee 6 6 

ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS .........00e0e+0 46 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT .... 15 0 





The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, in preparation. 
London: LONGMANs and Co. 
ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 722, with Illuminated Fuc-simile page of the MS., price 10s, 
half-bound, 
ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS, Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica 
Majora, Vol. II., 1067—1216, Edited by the Rev. H. R. Lvarp, M.A., &c., 
Fellow of Trinity Co'lege. Cambridge. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* This work coutains the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, one of the most 
valuable and most frequently consulted of all the ancient English Chronicles. It 
is now published from its commencement for the first time. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., and TruBNeR and Oo. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THoa. 
FREE LIBRARY, and a BANK.—See the BUILDER 

of this Week (4d, or by post 44d), for View and Plan of Hereford Free 
Library and Museum; and View of Central Bank of London, Stamford Street— 
With numerous Articles on Art, Science, Sanitary Matters, and Social Topics.— 
46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER the FIRST. 


LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER L., Emperor of 


all the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
A MEMOIR of BALF the COMPOSER, 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF: a Memoir, 


CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


EARLY HISTORY, MANNERS and CUSTOMS, the MOGHUL COURTS 
PERSIAN CAPTIVES, RUSSIAN SLAVES, FESTIVITIES, EXECUTIONs’ 


&c., &e, 
CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 


COSSACK. By James Horton, Author of “A Hundred Years Ago,” “Mis. 
sionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


DARWINISM on the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, a GHOSTLY CONFERENOg, 
SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c., &. 


MYSTIC LONDON; or, Phases of Occult Life in the 
Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davis, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox,” 
“ Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox" London. In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 
“ The contributions on astrology, phrenology, mesmerism, and spiritualism, are of 
peculiar interest, and demand attention.”—Court Journal. 
GOING ABOUT DOING GOOD, “ FAULTS " of GOD'S SAINTS, LIFE ang 
PEACE, DEATH, HEAVEN, The SPIRITUAL BODY, &c. 


LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Cuants 
MAURICE Davies, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Aathor of 
“ Orthodox,” ** Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” London. In} yol, 
crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THoMAs Frost, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers,” 
“Circus Life and Circus Celebrities.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
—Era. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season."—Guardian. 

CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 

BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, &c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘The Old Showman " in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” 
“ Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” “ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 


The SILENT MEMBER, the TALKER, the ORATOR, the IRISH MEMBER, 
the INDEPENDENT MEMBER, &c. 


MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


“A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observantly and carefully, calculated to 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO by TRICKS. By Epvmunp Yates, Author of 
“Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “A Waitiag Race,” “The Yellow 
Flag,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 


STRONG as DEATH. 


3 vols. 
“A spirited and entertaining history."—J/orning Post. 
“ Lovers of sensational incident may be assured that they will find a rich treatin 


Mrs. Clarke's pages.” —Graphic. 
GUNILDA;; or SKETCHES of LIFE in a COUNTRY 


TOWN. By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. In 1 vol. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beaucuamp, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 

WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasriet Trorsury. 
In 2 vols. 

LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Rvssett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c., &c. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Srers- 


MAN. In 3 vols. 


| PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel; and EISLEBEN. 


By 1. ScHuTz WILson, Author of “Studies and Romances,” ‘*The Voyage of 
the Lady,” &c. In 1 vol. 


In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“Is decidedly readable, and conveys not only interest but information.”"—G/ove. 


By Mrs. C. M. Crarxe. In 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


USEFUL to STUDENTS for CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1688. By 

C. D. YonGe, Regius Professor of Modern History, Queen's College, Belfast. 
“A fair, succinct, useful, and masterly summary of the main eauses, circum- 
stances, and history of the Revolution, and not without some striking comments 
on its effects.”—Standard. ‘ 

“It relates the most momentous incident in the chronicle of England in the 
happiest and most lucid way imaginable."—Notes and Queries. 

* Will be found useful to students. It is written in an interesting manner, and 
gives a faithful account of the Revolution of 1638."—Civil Service Gazette. 

HENRY S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 














TINNHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. CoaTrertoN.—Every Evening at 6.50, REBECCA. Messrs. 
Lilly, Ford, Vaughan, Kemble, 


| J. Fernandez, Terriss, Glover, J. Johnstone, A. C. 
Page, &c.; and 


| Parke, Matthison, R, Dolman; Mesdames G, Ward, Gainsborough, 
| ALADDIN. Box-ollice open from 10 till 5 daily. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


CO.'S 





SECOND EDITION of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for | 


FEBRUARY. Containing “Last Journals of Livingstone,” by Sir Samuel | 


Baker—" Orange,” by E. A. Freeman—* Natural Religion,” Part I.—* Reply to 
Archbishop Manning's Letter of December 10,” by the Author of “ Prussia and 
the Vatican;” and other articles of interest. 


SECOND EDITION of DEAN STANLEY’S SERMON on 
the late Canon KINGSLEY. Preached in Westminster ~~ 
Bist. Svo, Is. is day. 


{TWELFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED after OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1875. A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Handbook for 
Politicians and Merchants. By F. Martin. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [On Monday. 

« All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians. merchants, 
and public speakers and writers, relative to the Constitution and Government, 
the Church and Education, the revenue and expenditure, the Army and Navy, the 
area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised country 
in the world is to be found readily accessible, within the smell limits of this 
admirable Year-book.”"—Standard. 


The LIFE of the Rt. Hon. Sir FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, chiefly in connection with his Public and Politi- 
cal Career. By his Son, EDWARD BLACKBURNE, Q.C. With Portrait, engraved by 
Jeens. 8vo, price 12s. [This day. 


LAOCOON: Translated from the Text of Lessing, with 
Preface and Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. Paitiimors, D.C.L. With 
Photographs. 8vo, 12s. This day. 


The STORY of a FELLOW-SOLDIER. By Frances Awdry. 


With 6 Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. [This day. 


FIRST LESSONS in BUSINESS MATTERS. By a Banker’s 


DavGuTeR, Author of * Guide to the Unprotected.” 18mo, 1s. [This day. 


The HARBOUR BAR: a Tale of Scottish Life. 2 vols., 
21s. 


[This day. 


“The author has many of the qualifications of a novelist. A keen eye for the 
picturesque and a power of close observation are indicated in this very life-like 
picture of fisher-life on the north-east coast of Scotland."—Atheneum. 

“Upon the working-out of Elsie’s character the author has expended the more 
labour, and with good results, too, for rarely in fiction is there to be met with a 
more perfectly finished picture of a true-hearted, unselfish woman.........The de- 
scription of the terrible catastrophe of the storm on the Harbour Bar is perfect in 
its graphic vigour aud intensity."—Jforning Post. 


VINDA SAMANTA;; or, the History of a Bengal Raiyat. 
By the Rey. LAL Bswaai DAY. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. (This day. 

“The book, which claims to be rather history than romance, is well written. 
The author, in spite of his foreign name, writes better English than many English- 
men, and the book presents a careful, minute, and well-drawn picture of Hindoo 
peasant life."—Daily News, 

“ Besides writing a novel of a perfectly original character, one which even the 
most blasé frequenter of the circulating library must acknowledge to be out of the 
common, he has contrived to give us an immense amount of information concerning 
the peasantry of India.”"—Aforning Post. 

“In one respect it is a striking and valuable work. It presents the best and 
truest picture we possess of the life of the poor agricultural labourer of Bengal...... 
Unique in its way, a simple narrative wonderfully complete and intensely 
realistic.” —A thenzwin. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. By M. le Baron 
De Hiisner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated by Lady Herbert. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 

“Tt is difficult todo ample justice to this pleasant narrative of travel......The 
trans/ator has admirably preserved the vivid style of the foreign original, eci- 
ally in the racy, minute manner in which grotesque little details—evincing the 
keen observer—are rendered into excellent English...... The descriptions are 
wonderfully vivid and well painted...... The work does not contain a single dull 
paragraph."—Morning Post. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN SHRINES, 
including a Visitto Palmyra. By Em1Ly A. BRAUFORT (Viscountess Strang- 
ford), Author of ‘The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic.” New Edition. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. (This day. 

“This delightful book of travels includes a visit to Palmyra, which is described 
with singularly picturesque power. The fund of new information contained in the 
volume, and the pleasant method of communicating the information, w'll make 
the volume a real favourite with all who take an interest in travel "—Standard. 


A SUMMARY of MODERN HISTORY. Translated from 
the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the Present Time, by M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. Globe 8vo, 48 6d. [Vhis day. 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. With 


Maps. Globe 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


ESSAYS Selected from Prof. HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, 


ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. Crown 8vo, Is. [Second Edition, this day. 


TWO DRAMATIC POEMS—“BLIND LOVE” and 
“CYRIL.” By MeNELLA B. SMEDLEY, Author of “Lady Grace,” &c. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 

os The plot is worked out with much real pathos. Nor is the delincation of 

character less remarkable. No less true and refined is the touch which makes 

Raymond divine and interpret the by-play of the sensitive Hope, and that other 

which shows us the blind man's estimate of the correspondence of his mental 

ideal with the visible reality, as yet unrevealed.'"—Saturday Revicw. 


A THEORY about SIN in RELATION to some FACTS 
of DAILY LIFE; Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sias. By the Rev. 
Ornsy Survey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Two things Mr. Shipley has done, and each of them is of considerable worth. 
He has grouped these sins afresh on a philosophic principle......and he has applied 
the touchstone to the facts of our moral life...... £0 wisely and so searchingly as to 
Constitute his treatise a powerful antidote to self-deception."—Litcrary Churchman. 





By E. C. Otte. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


CABINET EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S WORKS, 


M R. 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
Volume [X.—MAUD, and ENOCH ARDEN, witha Frontispiece. 





[/mmediately. 
|'STUDIES of the DIVINE MASTER. By the Rev. T. 
GrirFitH, A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Demy 8vo, 12s. (/mmediate!y. 








This book depicts the successive phases of the public life of Jesus, so far as is 
needful to the bringing-out icto full relief His mission, character, and work as the 
Christ; and it comprises a thorough exposition of His teaching about the nature of 
= —— | ie privileges—its laws—and its advancement, in the soul and in 
the world.” . 


JOHN KNOX and the CHURCH of ENGLAND; his 


work in her Pulpit, and bis influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties, 
A Monograph, founded upon several important papers of Knox never before 
published. By Psrer Logimmkr, D.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HOME WORDS for WANDERERS. Sermons by the Rev. 
ARTHUR S, THOMPSON, Chaplain to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [/mmediately. 

Rev. DANIEL MOORE'S NEW VOLUME. 

CHRIST and HIS CHURCH: a Course of Lent Lectures 
on the Song of Solomon, delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, 
Paddington. By the Rev. DANIEL Moors, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FUNGI: their Nature, Influences, Uses, &. By M. C. 
Cooks, M.A., LL.D, Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeey, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s, (This day, 

*,* Being Vclame XIV. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By 
EpwarD Dowopsn, LL.D. Professor of English Literature, University of 
Dublin. Post 8vo, 12s. 

The chief design of this work is to discover the man—Shakspere—through his 
works, and to ascertain his course of mental and mora! development as far as this 


is possible. 
A NEW POEM. 


ARVAN: or, the Story of the Sword. B 


M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, and other 


Stories. By Miss M. BeTHAM-Epwakps, Author of * Kitty.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. 
Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 3s 6d. [/mmediately. 
*.* A new Volume of “ The Cornhill Library of Fiction.” 


TWO NEW MILITARY WORKS. 

MOUNTAIN WARFARE. [Illustrated by the Campaign 
of 1799 in Switzeriand, being a Translation of the Swiss Narrative compiled 
from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomiui, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of the Vaiteline in 1635, By Major- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. With Appendix, Maps, aud Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MINOR TACTICS. ’ 
Infantry, Professor of Tactics Royal Military College, 
with 26 Plans, If s. 


Herbert Todd, 


[/mmediately. 


By C. Clery, Captain 32nd Light 


andhurst. Demy vo, 





Just published, 1 vol. demy Svo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


ee and INTUITION. Studies in Psychology and 


Zathetics. By James SuLLY, M.A. 


“The materials furnished by a quick and lively natural sense are happily ordered 
by a mind trained in scientitic method. This merit is especially conspicuous in 
those parts of the book where, with abundant ingenuity and no mean success, Mr. 
Sully endeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into the chaos of wsthetics.’” 
—Saturday Revicw. 

“The writer of such an essay (on Belief) must be ranked as a psychologist of no 
common order.”—Professor BAIN in the Fortnight!y Revier, 

“His remarkable collection of studies in psychology and mstheties...... Two 
essays, concerned with the wsthetic aspects of human character and its artistic 
representation, display a fine critical tact, joined to no common analytical power.” 
—Professor CROOM ROBERTSON in the Eraminer. 

“There is in this essay (on Musical Expression) much of imaginative thought 
and graceful play of fancy which cannot fail to attract and gratify genuine lovers 
of music.”"—Mr. SEDLEY TAYLOR in the Academy. 

“Asa psychological critic, Mr. Sully is entitled to a high place among contem- 
porary writers, while as au expositor of the principles of fine art he stands almo>t 
alone.”—Nonconformist, 

“The thirteen essays of which this volume consists form one of the most 
thoughtful and suggestive treatises on psychology which have of late years issued 
from the British Experiential School."—/nquirer. 

“ We commend these essays to all who would care to read a searching, though 
friendly exumination of the views of Spencer, Darwin, and Mill."—Scotsman, 

“This collection of essays, wuich we bave read with pleasure and proilt."—Mr. 
D. A. SPALDING in Vatere. 











NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 2 vols. 


(7his day. 
SECOND EDITION of GEORGE MAC DONALDS NEW NOVEL, 


MALCOLM. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Mac Donald has not only put into his (Malcolm's) mouth much of the fine 
poetry of which the book is full, but has also given to his part active and passive 
heroism of the most romantic kind...... Of the other characters, Duncan, the aged 
and blind Highland piver, is admirably drawn.’—/’all Mall Gazet/e. 


SECOND EDITION of * VANESSA.” 


VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘Thomasina.” 2 vols. 


* But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, plenty of sub- 


sidiary heroives, with heroes to match, and they all fit comfortably into a very 
pretty and interesting story." —7imvs. 


HIS QUEEN. [7mmediately. 


3 vols. 


By Alice Fisher. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS. 


NEW 


GENERAL VIEW 


BripGes, M.B., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (The Introduction, 
formerly published separately, has now been completely revised.) 8vo, 21s. 
(On Saturday nert, 


Being the First Volume of 


The SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY; or, 


Treatise upon Sociology, of AuGusTe ComTE, Anthor of “The System of 
Positive Philosophy.” Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851 1854, and 
furnished with Analytical Tables of Contents. 
In Four Volumes, 8vo, to be published separately, and each forming in some 
degree an independent Treatise, as follows :— 


Vou. II. The SOCIAL STATICS, or the Ab- 


stract Laws of Human Order. Translated by FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn. (/n May. 


Vou. III. The SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or the 


General Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated 
by E. S. Brgsty, M.A., Professor of History in University College, London. 
[/n September. 


Von. IV. The SYNTHESIS of the FUTURE 


of MANKIND. Translated by RicHaArpD CONGREVE, M.A., M.R.C.P., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford; and an APPENDIX, containing 
the Author's Minor Treatises, translated by HeNry Dix Hutton, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Before Christmas. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late ©, C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 


1813-1873. By JOHN, Earl Russet, K.G. 8vo, price 16s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T.S. BrrcH REYNARDSON. With Twelve Illus- 
trations after Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


HERE and THERE AMONG the ALPS. By 


the Hon. FREDERICA PLUNKET. Post 8yo, with Vignette, price 6s 6d. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F, MAX MULLER, M.A., &c. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HUME’S ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, 


and LITERARY. Edited, with Notes, &c., by T. H. GREEN, M.A., and the 
Rey. T. H. Grosg, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


An EXAMINATION into the DOCTRINE and 


PRACTICE of CONFESSION. By the Rev. W. E. Je.r, B.D., late Censor of 
Ch. Ch. 8v0, price 7s 6d, (On Thursday next. 


THEISM: an Address delivered at the Annual 


Meeting of the General Committee of the Voysey Establishment Fund. By 
BRINSLEY NIXON, Esq. 8vo, price 6d. 


HEREDITY and HYBRIDISM: a Suggestion. 


By E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-Fourth 
Edition, with Supplement, giving the Effect of the Legislation of 1874. Feap. 
8vo, price 9s. 


y - Tel 7 Ty rT r 
WEINHOLD'S INTRODUCTION to EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHYSICS, Translated by B. Lozwy, F.R.A.S., with a Preface by 
= cae F.R.S. With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 
31s 6d. 
*,* Full instructions are given in this work, both as to the precautions needed in 
making the experiments and as to the mode of constructing the necessary apparatus. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


introductory to the Study of Physical Science. With numerous Examples and 
Woodcuts. By PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE, and 
other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir HeNrY HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev, Francis J. HOLLAND, 8vo, 14s, 


STONEHENGE on the GREYHOUND: a 


Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Public 
Running. New and improved Edition, with Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. 
Square crown 8vo, 15s. 


NIGHT-LESSONS from SCRIPTURE. 


piled by the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 


38 6d 


Com- 


New Edition. Square 18mo, price 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 






of POSITIVISM and 


INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES. By AvGusTe Comte. Translated by J. H. | 


a 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 


FOURTH EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 275. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 
DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Tue ENGLISH BAR. 
FARRAR'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
. THE JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
SPEECHES OF Pore Pius IX. 


Oe BD 


2» 


Archdeacon SINCLAIR'S SKETCHES of OLD 


TIMES and DISTANT PLACES. Crown Svo, 9s. 


Ill. 


TROY and ITS REMAINS: a Narrative of 


Discoveries and Researches on the Site of [lium and in the Trojan Plain, By 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN. With Maps, Plans, and 500 Illustrations of Objects of 
Antiquity, &. Royal 8vo, 42s. (Next week, 


Miss BIRD'S SIX MONTHS AMONG the 


PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWIOg 
ISLANDS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Dean MANSEL on the GNOSTIC HERESIES 


of the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. With a Sketch of his Character, 
By Lord CARNARVON. Edited by Canon LIGHTFOOT. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Sir HENRY MAINE’S LECTURES on the 


EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 12s, 


vil. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, 


obtained from his faithful servants, Chumah and Susi. By Horrace WALLER. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


Vur, 


The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING 
on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLAapsTone, MP. 
145th Thousand, 8vo, 2s 6d; Cheap Edition, 6d. 


Mr. NORDHOFF’S HISTORY of the COM- 
MUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED STATES. Including Detailed 


Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, Icarian, and 
other existing Societies. With 40 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


The DIARY of the SHAH of PERSIA during 


his TOUR through EUROPE in 1873. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 
XI. 
Canon SWAINSON on the NICENE and 
APOSTLES’ CREEDS. With some account of * The Oreed of St. Athanasius.” 


8yvo, 163. 
x 


XII. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS, 
BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Intended to illustrate the “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” and the “Classical Dictionaries.” Part V. (completing the work). 
Folio, 21s. 

XI. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE on WORSHIP in the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 
xIV. 


Mr. DARWIN on the DESCENT of MAN, and 


SELECTION in RELATION toSEX. Popular Edition. With 80 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

xv. 

T . i T 
The MOON, considered as a PLANET, a 

WORLD, anda SATELLITE. By JAMes NAsMyTH and JAMES CARPENTER. 
Second Edition. With 24 Lllustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, &c. 
4to, 30s. 

XVI. 


‘Mr. GEORGE’S ETCHINGS on the LOIRE 
and the MOSEL. A Series of 40 Plates, with Descriptive Text. 2 vols. royal 
4to, 42s each. 
XVI. 

J - 7 c r - . Y TIC 
The STUDENT'S EDITION of AUSTIN'S 
LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled from the larger Work. By 
ROBERT CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 12s. 


XVIII. 


Mr. MACGREGOR’S CRUISE of the ‘ROB 


ROY’ on the JORDAN. Popular Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 78 6d. 








XTX, 
T ~Y TAT THMmpa “ Dian 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of the Stephensons. By SAMuEL Sites. Popular Edition. 
With 9 Portraits and 340 Woodeuts. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 7s 6d each 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


This day is published, VoL. V. 


THE INKERMAN VOLUME. 
With Maps and Plans, price 17s. 


Also, a NEW EDITION OF THE First Four VOLUMES 
OF THE Work, price £3 6s. Each of the four volumes, 
and also the new or * Inkerman Volume,” may be had 
separately, with a distinctive title-page, forming a 
work complete in itself. 

Ready. 


The STORY of VALENTINE: and 
his Brother. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
£1 5s 6d. Originally published in Blackwood s 


Magazine. 


This day is published. 
GIANNETTO. By Lady 
MAJENDIE. 


Crown §8vo, price 5s. 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in 
EUROPE. Vol. I. Containing the History of 
that Philosophy in France and Germany. By 
RoserT Fut, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy, University of St. Andrews. 
8vo, 15s. 

“§'il serait prémature de hasarder sur une couvre 
jnachevée un jugement definitif, la seule pensé d'une 
si vaste entreprise classe dés aujourd’hui M. Robert 
Flint parmi les premiers historiens de son pays et de 
gon temps." —Odysse-Barot's * Histoire de la Littérature 
Contemporaire en Angleterre.’ 


SPEECHES SPOKEN and UN- 
SPOKEN, by EDWARD LORD LYTTON. With 
a Memoir by his Son, RopErt Lond Lytron. In 
2 volumes, 8vo, 24s. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH 
POETS. From CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By 
Ws. Minto, M.A., Author of “ Manual of English 
Prose Literature.” In crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Mr. Minto’s theme is a wide one, but he has treated 
it with terseness and ability...... It is seldom that we 
meet with a volume of poetical criticism so thoughtful 
and suggestive."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW EDITION. 


LECTURES on LOGIC. By Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. Edited by the late 
Dean MANSEL and Professor VEITCH, of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols, 8yo, 24s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. COLLINS, 
M.A. In 20 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d each. 
Also in 10 vols., neatly bound with calf or vellum 
back, £2 10s. 

“It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of 
such @ series as this in giving ‘English readers’ an 
insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times 
which are so remote, and yet to many of us so close.” 
Saturday Review. 

“A series which has done, and is doing, so much 
towards spreading among Englishmen intelligent and 
— views of the chief classical authors.”— 

‘an 


FABLES in SONG. By Robert, Lord 
LYTTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 

“These two volumes, by Lord Lytton, have given 
Us greater pleasure than any poetry which has been 
published for a long time back...... They contain many 
pages of striking merit, finely imagined and finely 
written,” —Times, 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
JOHN HILL BurRTON, Historiographer-Royal for 
Scotland. New and Cheaper Edition. Continued 
in this Edition down to the extinction of the last 
Jacobite Insurrection. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Index Vol., £3 3s. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. A 
Novel. By L. B. WALFORD. In 2 vols., 17s. 
“One of the cleverest, freshest, raciest, and most 
a novels that we have read for some time. '— 
“It has a keen and vivid interest from beginning to 
end."—Daily News. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. 


ew Edition, complete in one Volume. With 
Illustrated Title by Birket Foster, engraved by 
C. H. Jeens. Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 8s 6d; or cloth, plain, 7s 6d. 


A NEW EDITION, BEING THE FIFTH. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 


ELIOT. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL. And other 


Poems. By GzorGE Exior. Second Edition. 





et 


Originally 


Feap. 8yo, 6s, 





NEW BOOKS. 


The TOWER of BABEL: a Poetical 
Drama. By ALFRED AvusTIN, Author of “ Rome 
or Death,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“*The Tower of Babel’ places Mr. Austin in the 
front rank of contemporary poets,."—John Bull. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY: his Adven- 
tures and Opinions. By Epwarp BuLWER, Lord 
LYTTON. 2 vols., 10s. 


The PARISIANS. By Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytron. With 16 Illustrations by Sydney 
Hall. 2 vols. 12s. The above are uniform with 
Messrs. Blackwood's “ LIBRARY EpITION OF LorD 
Lytron’s NOVELS.” 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY ; or, Geology in 
its Relations to the Arts and Manufactures. By 
Davin PaGe, LL.D. F.G.S., &c., Professor of 
Geology in the Durham University College of Phy- 
sical Science. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. with Engravings 
and Coloured Geological Map of the British Islands. 

* The general character of the volume is similar to 
that of all Professor Page's works—strictly scientific 
and systematic, yet written in a style which makes it 
alike acceptable to the student and the general reader. 

The amount of information given is enormous.”"—7/e 

Mining Journal. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and _ PRO- 


NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, including a very copious selection of 
Scientitic, Technical,and other Terms and Phrases. 
Designed for use in Schools, and as a Handy Book 
for General Reference. By the Rev. JAMEs StTor- 
MONTH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by 
P. H. Puevp, M.A. Second Edition, revised, and 
enlarged with a Supplement of many additional 
words; and a list of Scripture proper names, and 
other names, all respelt for pronunciation. Crown 
8vo, pp. 785, 7s 6d. 





This day is published. 


The DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE RESPECTING the ATONEMENT. By 
Tuomas J. CRawrorp, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. A Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Octavo, 12s. 

“This addition to the latest contributions to the 
elucidation of the doctrine of the Atonement must in- 
evitably take a high rank among them...... The work 
is done in a critical, thorough, exhaustive manner, 
and gives us an invaluable thesaurus of Scriptural 
doctrine on the subject."—American Princeton Review. 


The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Being 
the Baird Lecture for 1874, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY 
and CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun 
TuLLocu, D.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo0, £1 8s. 


A NARRATIVE of the ASHANTEE 
WAR. Prepared from the Official Documents, by 
permission of Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
K.C.B, K.C.M.G. By Major H. Brackensury, 
RA., Assistant Military Secretary to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. With Maps from the latest Surveys 
made by the Staff of the Expedition. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp 
Bruce HAMLEY, Colonel in the Royal Artillery, 
Companion of the Bath, Commandaut of the Staff 
College, &c. Third Edition, 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations, 30s. 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of 
SEBASTOPOL. Written in the Camp. By the 
Same. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the 
Author. 8vo, 21s. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
The DY BOOK of BEES, and 


their PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By A. 
PETTIGREW. Second Edition, revised to present 
time. [/n a few days. 

“ The author of this volume is evidently a practical 
man, and knows a great deal more about bees and 
their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England ; 
indeed, he may be said to be a very master in the art 
of bee mysteries."— Bell's L4fe in London. 


NEW EDITION. 
With the latest Discoveries and Rectifications. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By ALex. Keira Joun- 
ston, LL.D, F.RS.E. F.R.GS. Author of the 
“ Physical Atlas,” the “Royal Atlas,” &c. Exhi- 
biting the present condition of Geographical Dis- 
covery and Research in the several Countries, 
Empires, and States of the World. Forty-six 
maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound 
morocco, £2 12s 6d. This Edition contains a new 
Map of North Polar Regions. 








EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





SONS’ 


By the same Author. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. A Series of entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps. With Indices to each Map, 
comprising uearly 150,000 names of Places con- 
tained in the At'as. A New Edition, brought up 
to the Present Time. Containing a New Map of 
North Polar Regions. In fmperial folio, half- 
bound morocco, £5 Lbs 6d, 


Lord St. LEONARDS’ HANDY BOOK 
on PROPERTY LAW. Eighth Edition. Revised 
and enlarged, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of WEATHER FOLK- 
LORE. Being a collection of Proverbial Sayings 
in Various Languages relating to the Weather, 
with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By the 
Rev. C. SWAINnson, M.A., Vicar of High Harst 
Wood. Feap. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 6s 6d. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. Foolscap 
8vo, 5s. 

“*French Home Life’ is so rich in suggestive re- 
marks and interesting details, it is so full of the know- 
ledge derived from practical experience, that the re- 
viewer is tempted, as the reader probably will be, to 
linger over its pages. A book like this is fruitful of 
thought and comment, and the kindly spirit that per- 
vades it is worthy of all praise.” —Spectator. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
And oher Poems. By W. EpmonpsTounr 
Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s 64, 

“ Professor Aytoun’s * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers * 
—A volume of verse which shows that Scotland has 
yet a poet. Fall of the true fire, it now stirs and swells 
like a trumpet note—now sinks in cadences sad and 
— as the wail of a Highland dirge.”"—(Quarterly 

feview. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. Eleventh Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill. Gilt 
edges, post 8vo, 8s 6d. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 


WINDOW GARDENING, and FLORAL DE- 
CORATIONS. Being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plante 
and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. . W. 
Bursinge. Crown 8vo, with numerous Lilustra- 
tions, 7s 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN: being Practical Directions for the Pro- 
pone. Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in 

lower-Giardens ali the Year Round. Embracing 
all classes of Gardens, from the Largest to the 
Smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans. 
By Davin THomson, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BOOK about ROSES, HOW to 
GROW and SHOW THEM. By 8S. ReYNOLDS 
Howie, Author of “A Little Toar in Ireland.” 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SIX of SPADES: a Book about 


A 


the Garden and the Gardener. By the Same. 
Crown S8vo, 5s. 
HANDBOOK of HARDY CE- 


OUS and ALPINE FLOWERS for GENERAL 
GARDEN DECORATION. Containing Descrip- 
tions, in Plain Language. of upwards of 1,000 
Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower- 
Gardens, Rockwork, and Waters; along with 
Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propaga- 
tion and Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 
formerly Manager of the Herbaceous Department 
at Kew. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


On ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED 
PELARGONIUMS. With Practical Hints for 
their Production, Propagation, and Cultivation. 
By Peter Gattve. Crown Svo, 4s. 


The HANDY BOOK of FRUIT- 
CULTURE UNDER GLASS: being a Series of 
Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation 
and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figa, 
Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With 
Engravings of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for 
the cultivation and forcing of these Fruits. By 
the Same. In crown Svo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTIVATION of the GRAPE-VINE. By 
WILitAm Tomson, Tweed Vineyards. Seventh 
Edition, enlarged. 8vo, 5s. 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M‘INTOsH, formerly Curator of the 
Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, and lately of those of his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Palace. In 2 large 
vols. royal Svo, embellished with 1,350 Engravings, 
£4 78 6d. 


A 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


NOTICE.—Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM'S Work, “The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION,” Third Edition realy this day. This Etlition has been 
thoroughly Revised throughout; it contains a complete account of the Discoveries of the Austrian Expedition, and also an additional Mip of these Discoverigg, 
This Edition is also published at a very much lower price than the previous ones. 


The THRESHOLD of 


the UNKNOWN 


REGION. 


MARKHAM, O.B,, F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Maps, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


By CLEMEnTs R, 


[On the 15th. 


“We trust that he does not express in vain the hope that his work ‘will be of service, now that the people of England are reviving their interest in maritime 
enterprise, and that it will continue to be useful for reference........ The work is well got up, it is illustrated with nine excellent maps, and in addition to a copious 
Table of Contents, it has a still more copious Index."—Athenwum, October 11, 1873. i 

“The Secretary of the Geographical Society has in this handsome volume put forth in substance a manifesto on behalf of further Arctic exploration...§. The 
author, besides being qualified for his task by personal experience, states his facts lucidly, and has made a very readable book." —Saturday Review, October 11, 1873, 

“ Fascinating......pleasant and ably-written book.’—Obvserver. 


NOTICE.—Nearly ready, a Second and much Cheaper Edition of the ARCTIC EXPERIENCES of Captain A. H. MARKHAM, one of the Commanders of the propossd 
British Expedition of Discovery to the North Pole, with au Introduction by Admiral SHERARD Osn0uN, 


A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GULF of BOOTHIA, 


With an account of the Rescue, by his ship, of the Survivors of the Crew of the ‘ Polaris.’ By Captain A.H. MarkHam,R.N. With Introduction by Admiral 
SHERARD OsBoRN. Crown 8yvo, with Two Maps, and nearly Fifty Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
“He made the cruise in a whaler with the view of picking up knowledge that might be useful should he go a voyage of exploration ia the service of the State." 


“The book is full of adventure and of danger, of 


which the writer had his full share.”—Spectator. 


“A narrative of peculiar interest...... The work is profusely illustrated."—Ocean Highways. 
“One of the most interesting narratives we have read for a long time."—Nonconsormist. 


The NORTH GERMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, in the Year 1869-70, of 


the Ships ‘GERMANIA' and ‘HANSA,’ under command of Captain KOLDEWEY. Edited and Condensed by H. W. Bares, Esa., of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and translated by Louis Merciéx, M.A. (Oxon.). In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Curomo-lithographs 35s. 


“lt is @ strange and exciting story.”"—T7imes. 


«,..,,.And surely no Robinson-Crusoe adventures were ever half so full of exciting interast.""—Spectator. : . 
“ Here finished a yoyage with which there is none in the anna!s of Arctic enterprise to compare...... It will live in the annals of hero'sm a3 an everlasting honour to 
the German name......A work which is destined to be extensively read, and to stimulate greatly the interest in Arctic exploration, now again tv b3 resumedia Eagland.” 


—Acatemy. 


(Un a few days, 


Pall Mall Gazette, 


“It contains a sufficient amount of ‘ hairbreadth ‘scapes’ to keep our interest fully alive whilst perasing it."—Atheneum. 
“It is impossible not to feel a certain shade of jealousy in reading the accounts of daring adventure skilfully carried out.” —Sa’urdsy Review. 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 


WARBURTON’S JOURNEY across 
AUSTRALIA ; givinga full Account of his Perilous 
Journey from the Centre to Western Australia. 
Illustrations and a Map. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter, by C. H. EDEN and H. W. BATEs, 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 16s. 

[Nearly ready. 


SCHUYLER’S (E.) TURKISTAN: 
Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokara and 
Kokand. Demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations, cloth 

_ extra, 18s. [Jn the press. 


The NORTHERN STAR and SOUTH- 
ERN CROSS; being the Personal Experiences, 
Impressions, and Observations of MARGARETHA 
WeEppNer in a Journey round the World. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


REMAINS of LOST EMPIRES: 
Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Persepolis ; with some Notes on India and 
the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. MYeErs, 
A.M. Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


HANDBOOK to the ART- 
GALLERIES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE, of BEL- 
GIUM and HOLLAND. By Lord RONALD GOWER. 
18mo, cloth extra. (in the press. 


ROTOMAHANA; or, the _ Boiling 
Springs of New Zealand. Sixteen Photographic 
Views. With Descriptive Letterpress by D. L. 
Munpy. Edited, with Scientific Commentary, by 
Dr. F. Von HocusTetTsr. Imperial 4to, cloth 
extra, 42s. [Nearly ready. 

This Work gives a complete Account of the Geysers, 
or Hot Springs of New Zealand; showing also the 
active Volcano, Tongariro, at the head of the great 
lake, Taupo, and the end of the Geyser system. 


HALL’S VINEYARD: a Story of 
South Australia. By MAUDE JEANNE FRANC, 
Author of * Marian,” * Vermont Vale.” &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. [On the 15th. 


The NAMES on the GATES of PEARL, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, 
M.A., Tutor of the London College of Divinity, and 
late Minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Hampstead. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

[Nearly ready. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
GENTLEMAN VERSCHOYLE. By 


LAURA M. LANE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Un the press. 


The RAPE of the GAMP. By C. Welsh 


MASON. 3 vols. [/n the press. 


EDITH DEWAR; or, Glimpses of 
Scottish Life and Manners in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By COLIN RAgE-Brown, Author of “ The 
Dawn of Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Nearly ready. 





NEW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING 
WORKS are in PREPARATION. 


CHINA COLLECTOR'S POCKET COMPANION, 


The CHINA COLLECTOR’S POCKET 
COMPANION. By Mrs. Bury PALLISER. Small 
post 8vo, with upwards of 1,000 Illustrations of 
Marksand Monograms. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with the addition of many new Marks and 
Monograms, limp cloth, 5s. 

“1 know it by that mark.”—Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
“ We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and 
convenient handbook does not exist, and that others 


besides ourselves will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for 
the care and skill she bas bestowed upon it."—Academy. 





The SHADOWED HOME and the 
LIGHT BEYOND. By the Rev. Epwarp Henry 
BICKERSTETH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. [Ready on the 15th. 


NOTICE.—SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION on 
the 15th inst. 


The MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; 
or, Three Years in Arizona and New Mexico, the 
Apache’s Home. By SamvueL Woopwortu 
COZZENS. 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
exira, gilt edges, 83 61. (On the 15th. 





| 
| “We can warmly recommend to those of our 
| readers who are in search of a non-scientific and 
| non-political book of travels, and who are looking for 
|a story of mere wild adventure, ‘ The Marvellous 


| Country.’ "—Athenxwum, 


NEW and MUCH CHEAPER EDITION of 
CORALS and CORALISLANDS. By 


James D. Dana, LL.D. With numerous important 
Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, about 88 6d. [Nearly ready. 





NEW EDITION.—ONE VOLUME. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NINETY-THREE. 


With numerous I)lustrations. Crown 8y0, cloth, 6s. 











“ Cheap and tempting.” —Academy. 
Novel binding, printed in colours and enamalled, quite 
smooth, and free from finger-marks and adhesiveness, 
THE ROSE LIBRARY, 
POPULAR LITERATURE OF ALU COUNTRIES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH VOLUME. 
Many of the volumes are Ulustrated. 

“Perhaps the most ungstentatious, and at the samé 
time the prettiest of all the little books for you 
readers produced at this season, is Messrs. LOW an 
CO.'S ‘ROSE LIBRARY'"......There are few books 
likely to-be read with more pleasure by the young."— 
Examiner. 

The New Volumes in this Series now ready, or nearly 
ready:— 

9 UNDINE and the TWO CAPTAINS. By Baron 
De La Motte Fouqué. A new Translation by F. E. 
Buonett. Illustrated, 1s. 

10. DRAXY MILLER'S DOWRY and Tha ELDER'S 
WIFE. By Saxe Holm. (Ready. 

11. The FOUR GOLD PIECES. By Madame 
Gouraud. Numerous Llustrations. (Jn the press. 

12. WORK: a Story of Experience. First Portion. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. (Nearly ready. 

13. BEGINNING AGAIN; being a Continuation of 
“WORK.” By Miss Alcott. (Year/y ready. 

14. PICCIOLA;; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. 
Saintine. Numerous graphic Illustrations. 

(ln the press. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 

1. SEAGULL ROCK. By Jules Sandeau, of the 
French Academy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Illustrated. 1s 

“ An excellent series of books is the ‘Rose Library.’” 
—Scotsman. 

2. LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1s. 

“The neatest and best printed shilling volumes we 
have ever seen.” —Jrish Times. 

3. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. (Forming a Sequel 
to the above.) Is 

* Singularly cheap and handsome.,....The series caa 
be scarcely too highly praised.” —Voenconformist. 

4. The HOUSE on WHEELS;; or, Far from Home. 
By Madame De Stolz. With Illustrations. 1s. 

“We cannot doubt the complete success of the 
‘Rose Library.’ ""—ereford Times. 

5. LITTLE MEN. By Louisa M. Alcott, 4s. 

“ We wish the ‘Rose Library’ al! the good fortune 
and success it deserves."—@/asgow Herald. 

6. The OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. Is. 

“A series of elegant little volumes......There is 
ample room for books like these."—Leeds Mercury. 

7. The MISTRESS of the MANSE. By J. G. Holland. 
Is. 

“A series of charming little works,.”"—Gloucester 
Chronicle. 

8. TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS to YOUNG 
PEOPLE, SINGLE and MARRIED. 

“Charming series of little books.”"—Bristo! Mercury. 

“Should certainly be popular, for they are all 
charming little books of permanent value.”—Court 
Circu/ar 











Series will also be 
published in a more extensive form on fine toned 
paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 2s 61 or 3s 6d each, 
according to size, &c. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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